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°° 4$9 500,000,000 


The annual value of the South’s 
manufactured goods has reached 
the stupendous figure of $9,500, 
000,000. Industrial enterprises 
are operating at the highest 
point since 1929. 








New plants in widely diversified 
fields are being established in 
every Southern state. Last year 


more than $322,000,000 was in- 


vested in industrial expansion. 





Compared with the depression 
figures of 1933, there has been 
an increase of 41 per cent in the 
value of what the South makes, 
with 51 per cent increase in the 
amount spent for materials. 


Any consideration of these huge 
figures will impress upon the 
reader the tremendous buying 
power of the South of today. 
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MORE SOUTHERN PAPER MILLS ® SOUTH'S 

STEEL INDUSTRY ACTIVE AND WORK BEING 

RUSHED ON NEW PLANTS ® COTTON MANU- 

FACTURING NEAR PEAK ® TRUCK TRANSPOR- 
TATION GAINS IN SOUTH 

































Rebuilding and maintaining oiled 
streets, this “‘Caterpillar” Diesel Auto 
| Patrol finishes more miles per day— 
| with fewer rounds per mile. 


CATERP 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TWO-IN-ONE! In Colquitt Cou 
Ga., this “Caterpillar” Diesel Ay 
Patrol cuts the number of rounds; 
half—supplementing its own blad 
with that of the No. 22 Grader it pul} 
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IT’S GOOD BUSINESS to keep farm-to-market roads in firsi-:' 
condition—because good roads bring good business to the » 
community. But road maintenance must be organized on + + 


natin. 


cost basis—for almost every county is faced with the problem ¢ 
limited budgets for this important duty. 

County after county has solved this problem by adopt 
“Caterpillar” Road Machinery. The versatile Auto Patrol is "| 


Ohi a 


for many jobs—it scarifies, ditches, reshapes and resurfaces— wor | 
on both town and country roads—all on 10 to 15 cents an hour fit 
fuel and lubrication! 

Your “Caterpillar” dealer can show you cost-cutting rc 
on jobs similar to those in your road program. Let him put a 


chine to work, and convince yourself that it can save you moné 
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TRACTOR C0: 
PEORIA, ILI) 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL ENGINE 
TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINE 
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Alpha Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala.. one of largest in the world and one of 
five cement plants located in the Birmingham District Photo courtesy Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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A. MENACE TO PROGRESS 


Sirdown strikes present the 
gravest crisis this country has seen in many years. 
They are grave in their effect on the relationship be- 
tween employer and employee; grave in the imminent 
prospect of widespread disorder, but gravest of all in 
their expression of lawlessness. 

No thinking person will deny labor the right to seek 
employment on its own terms. or to bargain col- 
lectively or individually for better wages and better 
working conditions, but we do deny labor, or any other 
group, the right to break the law. 

Sit-down strikes are flagrant violations of the law. 
Two large enterprises of an important and prosperous 
industry have been forced to cease operations because 
of the seizure of their property by striking employees. 
Twice the Federal Court ordered the arrest of those 
illegally holding the plants. Twice the Court order was 
ignored and openly defied, with no effort made to en- 
force it. 

Millions of dollars in wages and output have been 
lost, and to what end? Were the strikes called to pre- 
vent sweat shop labor conditions, unbearable working 
hours and starvation pay? Apparently not. The only 
emphasized point at issue was the recognition of one 
union as the sole bargaining agency for all employees. 
The need for only one bargaining agency for all em- 
ployees is obscure unless it be to give one man and the 
group he heads control of industry and greater power 
in polities. 

The whole situation has been so unnecessary. 
Orderly methods for solving the problem, provided 
there was a problem, were far from being exhausted. 
Not even the new machinery provided for settling labor 
disputes through the Wagner Labor Relations Act has 
been used. It almost seems as though the illegal course 
was preferred. 

It is inconceivable that labor should continue to be 
misled by tactics which not only create public ill-will. 
but cost labor very heavily in the final financial score. 

The attitude of the administration in Washington 
toward sit-down strikes is hard to understand. When 
a word from President Roosevelt would have done so 
much to solve the problem, he has been strangely silent, 
with the resulting impression that government sym- 
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pathies have been on the side of the law breakers. 

It is unpleasant to contemplate what may happen 
if the situation continues. When law enforcement 
breaks down the resulting confusion and danger to the 
safeguards which protect society, jeopardize our very 
national existence. 

A new theory has been expounded by two aspirants 
to the proposed vacancies in the Supreme Court, which 
states that a worker has a vested, proprietary interest 
in his job. But even the advocates of this theory, if 
they are fair, will find it difficult to answer the ques- 
tion of what becomes of the rights of ownership of 
those who have invested their savings, and the millions 
of stockholders, including not only the entrepreneur 
of vast wealth, but those in far larger numbers, the 
small shareholder, the average man on the street, the 
widow and the aged. What becomes of their part of 
the ownership of property if it can be seized and 
illegally held without recourse ? 

The problem affects the South. How will the South 
meet it? Textiles have been spoken of as next in line 
for unionization by the CIO. A Southern attack seems 
likely. Will the situation be met adequately and 
promptly by constituted authority? Certainly there 
can be no justifiable compromise with law breakers. 

The Manuractrurers Recorp yields to no one in its 
recognition of the rights of labor and the indispensable 
part it has in our progress. We have always advocated 
the highest possible wage for the deserving worker. 
We recognize the fact that when employed by large 
industries the average worker must of necessity be in- 
articulate. It is difficult for him to have personal con- 
tact with management. He needs adequate representa- 
tion which will have entree to the heads of industry for 
bargaining or for the discussion of real or imaginary 
wrongs, but when labor, as we have said many times, 
allows itself to be used for political purposes, in which 
numbers count for more than character of work, and 
especially, when labor permits itself to be placed in 
the position of law breakers it defeats its objective. 

Labor is unjust to itself, as well as to the country 
when it refuses to be answerable to the law. Labor 
unions should incorporate and accept their rightful 
share of legal and social responsibility. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 


THERE are two important 
facts in connection with the industrial situation as 
affecting both employer and employee, which should 
be exceedingly gratifying. 

As we are pointing out elsewhere, in the South the 
average wage per hour for all industries has increased 
4.5 per cent as compared with an increase of 2 per cent 
for the country as a whole, and this increase in the 
Southern states has narrowed the differential between 
Southern wages and those paid elsewhere to a point 
where it is less than ever before. For example, in 193: 
the difference was 33.5 per cent, and this has now been 
changed to 21.9 per cent. 

Employment too has increased more rapidly in the 
South than in any other part of the country due to the 
increase of business. The Southern textile industry 
for example has been operating recently at the highest 
point of production since the depression. Some mills 
have been running two 40-hour shifts per week. 

Activity is general. A three week’s journey through 
the Eastern South, with visits to half a dozen or more 
principal cities as far as Savannah on the East and 
Birmingham on the West, showed mills and factories 
working at top speed. In many cases it was said no 
more orders for early delivery could be taken, and 
employers, in view of the condition of affairs, were free 
in their expressions of amazement that there should 
be at the present time, under better conditions for 
workers than has existed for years, any unrest or agi- 
tation with a threat of strikes and disarrangement of 
production that would bring about confusion and loss 
to everybody. 

There is no question of the fact that the introduction 
of huge sums of money into the channels of trade have 
brought about pronounced activity. It is apparent on 
every hand. It would seem to be a time for the South 
and those interested in its progress to make known to 
a greater extent than they have been able to do in recent 
years, the great and unparalleled advantages pos- 
sessed by this section for a wider diversity of manu- 
facturing, the opportunity for the profitable invest- 
ment of home capital in the creation of new enterprise. 
or in other words, to build now upon a recognized 
foundation of unparalleled resources for the pro- 
duction of new wealth. 
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TAXES RESTRICT EMPLOYMENT 


Tue 1936 Revenue Act 
through its heavy taxes on both earnings and undis- 
tributed surplus, is having an adverse effect on employ- 
ment. 

Excessive taxes, on either earnings or undistributed 
surplus, require that a relatively large portion of a 
company’s assets must be kept in cash or easily liqui- 
dated form. This, a great many companies cannot 
afford to do, with the result that they are forced to 
liquidate, more often than not at a loss, part of their 
plant, inventory, or some other capital asset. 
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Even in more fortunate cases, the present Revenue 
Act forces the distribution of surplus that might other- 
wise be invested in improving plant and equipment, 
increased employment, expansion and a reserve for 
less prosperous times. 

It has been pointed out that under the provisions of 
the present Revenue Act the investor is largely stopped 
from liquidating old investments and venturing into 
new. Should an old investment prove successful the 
government dips deeply into his capital. The tax on 
undistributed profits prevents a new and struggling 
enterprise from accumulating reserves and building 
up strength. Capital Gains and Surplus Taxes have 
been described as “Acts to prevent young men from 
obtaining capital with which to go into business; to 
keep small industries from expanding; to hold estab- 
lished industries in the congested East and prevent 
them from seeking more economical environment in 
the South.” 

There is ample evidence that this is so, particularly 
in the case of the Capital Gains Tax which in effect, 
is a tax on enterprise. Individual states have in trying 
it over a period of years lost industries, while other 
states without a comparable tax gained them. 

The National Economy League several months ago, 
comparing the states of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania, pointed out that in twelve years ending in 1932, 
industrial plants in Massachusetts decreased 14%. In 
1936, a $4,000,000 tax burden in the shape of a machin- 
ery tax was abolished and since that time 400 new en- 
terprises have begun operation in the state, employ- 
ing the idle and creating new wealth. Pennsylvania, 
on the other hand, without the taxes Massachusetts 
formerly had was gaining industries. Pennsylvania 
levied a Capital Tax and a tax on net earnings and 
since 1933, 500 factories have either moved or gone out 
of business with a consequent loss to wage earners and 
the State. 

It was generally expected that the 1936 Revenue 
Act would be revised at the beginning of this year but 
so far no move has been made to correct its very appar- 
ent evils. 





CLARENCE R. MARCHANT 


CLARENCE R. MARCHANT 
passed away Easter morning at his residence in Balti- 
more. Although he had been unwell for several months. 
it was thought he was on the road to recovery. His 
death, therefore, came as a distressing shock. 

Associated with the Manvracrurers Recorp from 
early youth, in fact almost from the beginning of the 
paper when he joined its business staff, he saw in 
advertising one of the great motivating forces of in- 
dustry, and his study of it throughout his life was 
painstaking and thorough. He presented it always 
with the earnestness of profound conviction. 

There has gone a gentleman of the old school, whose 
definiteness of character and constancy of purpose 
have left an indelible impression and a great void in 
the hearts and lives of his associates. 
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A SHORT CUT TO DICTATORSHIP? 


No more radical step has been 
taken by the present Administration than the proposal by 
President Roosevelt to reorganize the Supreme Court through 
Congressional legislation rather than through Constitutional 
amendment. “Stripped of non-essentials,” says the Savannah 
News, “it comes down to this: President Roosevelt has de- 


manded that Congress grant him the authority to pack the 


Supreme Court.” It strikes at the very foundation of the Fed- 
eral Government with its three independent branches—Legis- 
lative, Executive and Judicial. Congress is supposed to make 
the laws, the executive to see they are carried out, and the 
judiciary to pass upon their legality and guard the charter 
of our national existence to preserve the rights of citizens. The 
framers of the Constitution, with prophetic vision, placed 
these checks and balances in the function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to thwart the usurpation of power by any division of 
government, group or individual. 

To change the rules of government as prescribed in the Con- 
stitution, an orderly procedure is clearly defined. Under Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal there is no point in having either a Su- 
preme Court, in the sense we know it, nor even a Constitution. 
for carried to its logical conclusion. it would only be necessary, 
in case of doubtful legislation, to look far enough for the right 
judges. Interpretation of the Constitution in this light would 
be so broad as to make it absolutely worthless. 


There is no question of partisan politics in opposition to the 
President’s proposed short cut to pack the Supreme Court by 
having Congress pass legislation to increase the membership. 
Men in all political groups have voiced their objection to such 
a course. Some of the most effective opposition has come from 
leading Democrats and liberals. Senator Glass of Virginia, 
Connally of Texas, George of Georgia, Clark of Missouri, Bailey 
of North Carolina, and other Democratic leaders of the coun- 
try: such liberals as Senator Wheeler, Democrat of Montana. 
Hiram Johnson of California, Borah of Idaho, and others of 
equal prominence are against the plan. Raymond Moley, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s former right-hand New Dealer, has de- 
nounced the proposal to pack the Supreme Court and says a 
Constitutional amendment should be the means of enlarging 
the Federal power to deal with economic problems. 


Turning to the representative lawyers of the nation, the 
American Bar Association in a poll of its membership reports 
16,132 to 2,563 against President Roosevelt’s proposal to re- 
organize the Supreme Court—A 6 to 1 vote of the leaders in 
the legal profession of the United States. In the solid Demo- 
cratie South, the vote of the lawyers in this Bar Association 
poll is 5 to 1 against the proposal to reconstruct the Supreme 
Court through an Act of Congress; 3.652 voting against and 


724 for the proposal. 





In asking for an expression of opinion fron a number of business leaders picked 
at random, the MANUFACTURERS REcorD received the following replies: 


H. C. STOCKHAM., President. Stockham 


Pipe Fitting Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


“IT am opposed to tampering with the 
Supreme Court in the manner proposed. 
But, who am I to have an opinion? I 
am only the President of a concern em- 
ploying thirteen hundred, with a record 
of meeting the payroll every Saturday 
for thirty-three years. 

“If we still had a representative form 
of government, the proposal would un- 
doubtedly be defeated. But not enough 
of our Senators and Representatives 
dare to vote their convictions. They 
will vote to pack the Supreme Court 
because they dare not oppose the Presi- 
dent. 

“If that is not a dictatorship, it cer- 
tainly has that appearance.” 


ART J. DYER. President, Nashville 


Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


“We are certainly opposed to any 
tampering or control of the Judiciary 
Division of the United States by any 
other division or person. 

“We are opposed to any control or 
influence of Congress by the Adminis- 
tration. 

“Our only hope of continuation of a 
Republican form of government is by a 
strict observance of the Constitution as 
developed by its framers.” 


GEORGE SEALEY. President, Galveston 


Wharf Company, Galveston, Texas 
“Neither rules nor umpire were ever 
changed in Big League Games just to 
please those rooting for the home team. 
The throwing of cushions or soda pop 
bottles at the umpire never won a game, 


nor changed the rules thereof. If rules 
of the game are to be changed, let such 
change be made without passion or 
prejudice. and by only those established 
rules already laid down for such a 
procedure. If rules of the game are to 
be changed. they will be made in due 
course, in an orderly manner, and not 
over-night. ‘Rome was not built in a 
day.’ ” 


. E. REYNOLDS. Vice-President, Reyn- 


olds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. 


“Aside from the danger in the un- 
democratic idea of the Congress mak- 
ing such changes without submitting 
to the electorate. it is distressing to 
know that a president would want 
such authority. especially in view of 
the policies advocated by the present 
incumbent.” 





W. H. MASON, Vice-President, Masonite 


Corporation. Laurel, Miss. 


“T am very much opposed to the 
President's demand that the Supreme 
Court be enlarged through an act o 
Congress. There is no emergency now 
and such a radical change in our Gov- 
ernment will establish a very danger- 
ous precedent. I listened carefully to 
the President’s arguments on the sub- 
ject and it is evident that he wants to 
change the Court because it does not 
always agree with his views. The 
Court was established as a check on the 
executive and legislative branches of 
the government. It has functioned ad- 
mirably for about one hundred and 
fifty years. and is our strongest safe- 
guard against a dictatorship.” 
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E. L. KURTH (President, Southern Pine 


Association), Vice-President & General 
Manager, Angelina County Lumber 
Company, Keltys, Texas 


“T have the deepest conviction that 
the proposed legislation of enlarging 
the Supreme Court through an act of 
Congress. rather than by a change 
through Constitutional amendment, is 
un-American, unwise and un-Demo- 
cratic. The only way that such legis- 
lation should be handled is by giving 
the people of our country an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it through a Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

“It is my further opinion that should 
President Roosevelt have his way with 
Congress in this matter that our form 
of government would be changed with- 
out the consent of the governed, and to 
place autocratic power in the hands of 
the executive department would ulti- 
mately destroy our present democratic 
form of Government.” 


FITZGERALD HALL, President. Nash- 


ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


“The real issue in connection with 
the President’s recommendation to the 
Congress about the personnel of the 
United States Supreme Court was defi- 
nitely clarified by the President him- 
self on March 9th when he stated that, 
if the Congress would give him the 
power, he would .. . ‘appoint Justices 
who will not undertake to override the 
judgment of the Congress on legislative 
policy’... This clearly means that the 
President proposes to appoint to the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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More SOUTHERN PAPER MILLS 
PROPOSED Ano UNDER WAY 


$85,000,000 Being Invested 


Pacer mill construction continued to dominate the industrial 
field last month as the International Paper and Power Co., through its president, R. J. 
Cullen, placed an order with Beloit Iron Works for two specially designed, high 
speed, wide Fourdrinier machines to be installed in a new Southern pulp and paper 
plant, the location of which is yet to be announced. 

The plant is to have a capacity of 220,000 tons of kraft paper yearly and is in 
addition to the 200,000-ton $8,000,000 kraft board development of its subsidiary, 
the Southern Kraft Corporation, now being built at Georgetown, S. C., and sched- 
uled for completion in October. Fresh water for this project will be brought 10 
miles from the Black River through a line now under construction. Engineering 
and construction for both units are being handled by the corporation’s own forces. 

These plants are two of 14, which, within a little over a year. have been pro- 
posed or started in the South as the result of the phenomenal expansion of the 
paper and board manufacturing industry. In several instances additions to the 
new plants have either been definitely announced and started or proposed before 
actual construction of the first units was completed. 


First Southern Pulp Shipped North 


A second unit is well under way and 
excavation has been started for a third 
unit at the Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany’s Savannah plant, which so far 
represents a $11,000,000 investment. Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. is the con- 
tractor and George F. Hardy, Engineer, 
both of New York. The first unit was 
dedicated last Fall, and the first ship- 
ment of 4200 tons of Southern woodpulp 
was made from this mill on March 22 to 
the company’s Hudson Falls, N. Y., plant. 
This is the initial step by the Union Bag 
and Paper Company to supply its North- 


Loading First Shipment North of pine pulp 
from Union Bag & Paper Corporation, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


ern mills with Southern pine pulp to take 
the place of imported pulp. J. H. Allen, 
vice president of the company and direc- 
tor of the Savannah plant, estimates a 
saving of $20 a ton over the price of for- 
eign pulp and as the Hudson Falls plant 
consumes approximately 30,000 tons of 
pulp a year, it will mean an annual saving 
of $600,000. The present capacity of the 
Savannah plant is 150 tons of kraft paper 
and 180 tons of pulp a day and when the 
two additional units are completed early 
in October its production will be around 
650 tons of paper and 750 tons of pulp 
a day. The bag making unit now in opera- 
tion has a capacity of 12,000,000 bags a 
day which will be increased when the new 
additions are completed. 

All of these products are made from 
Southern pine pulpwood secured from 
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in 14 Projects, Including Two 
Newsprint Mills—First Mill 


Completed Makes Initial 
Shipment of Southern Pine 
Pulp to North 














New Pulp and Paper Mills 
14 Projects With Annual Capacity 
of 1,400,000 Tons 
Daily Ca- 
pacity Estimated 


Location Tons Cost 
ARKANSAS 
Crossett Paper Mills, 
Crossett, nearing 
completion ...... 150 $7,000,000 


I-LORIDA 
Kraft Corporation of 
America, Fernan- 
dina, under way.. 350 
St. Joe Paper Co., 
Port St. Joe, con- 
tract tet 1.24... 350 
CiEORGIA 
Union Bag and 
Paper Corp., Sa- 
nah. One unit 
completed, two ad- 
ditional units 
under way ...... 750 
3runswick Pulp and 
Paper Co., Bruns- 
wick. Under way 150 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Kieckhefer Contain- 
er Corp., Plymouth 
Excavation started 200 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Southern Kraft Cor- 
poration, George- 
town. Under way 550 
West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co., 
Charleston. Near- 
ing completion ... 300 
TEXAS 
Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co., Hous- 
ton. About com- 
DICHOR o...ccwesees 200 
Probable addition ..... 
Southland Paper 
Mills, Ine. Survey- 
ing for site in East 
Texas. (News- 
CCLUF eerie 
VIRGINIA 
Chesapeake-C am p 
Corp... Franklin. 
Under way ...... 200 
SoUTH 
Southern Kraft 
Corp., site to be 
announced ...... 600 
National Container 
Corp., proposed .. 
Newsprint mill, 
name and location 
to be announced .. 


7,000,000 


6,800,000 


11,000,000 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


9,000,000 


5,000,000 


3,500,000 
3,000,000 


5,000,000 


3,500,000 


9,000,000 


3,275.000 
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forests in Georgia and South Carolina. 
The company has leased a large acreage 
or pine lands which are being worked 
under forest protection and conservation 
methods to insure future supplies. 


Rushing Work on Other Mills 


Within a few weeks the first kraft 
paper will be turned out by the new $4,- 
000,000 mill at Crossett, Ark., by the Cros- 
sett Paper Mills, a division of the Cros- 





Beginning Construction of the 3rd Unit of 
the Savannah Plant of the Union Bag and 
Paper Corporation. 


sett Lumber Company. Hardy S. Fergu- 
son Co., New York, engineers, and Rust 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, contractor. 

Reports persist of additions to the new 
$3,500,000 Champion Paper and Fibre 
plant at Houston, Texas, of which Morton 
C. Tuttle Co., Boston, is the contractor 
and J. KE. Sirrine & Co.. Greenville, S. C., 
engineers, and to the $5,000,000 West Vir- 
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ginia Pulp and Paper plant now well 
along toward completion at Charleston, 
S. C., where manufacturing operations 
will probably be started by July 1. Mor- 
ton C. Tuttle Co., Boston, is the con- 
tractor. 

In North Carolina at Plymouth, the 
Kieckhefer Container Co. is going for- 
ward with a pulp and paper plant to cost 
$7,000,000. Excavation has been started 
tor parts of the buildings and sidings 
have been completed by both the Atlantic 
Coast Line and Norfolk-Southern Rail- 


Bag Factory Unit 
Production of 12,000,000 paper bags a day 
will be increased when additions now being 
made are completed at the Savannah plant of 
the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
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Construction of Tanks and Steel Work, Unit 
No. 2 of Union Bag and Paper Plant, 
Savannah. 


road. Upon completion of the trackage 
being built to the wood yard by the gen- 
eral contractor, James Stewart & Co., 
New York, it is expected that actual 
building operations will begin. W. S. Lee 
Engineering Co., Charlotte. is engineer. 


Franklin, Va., is the scene of prelimi- 
nary work of a $3,500,000 plant to produce 
200 tons of kraft pulp and board daily for 
the Chesapeake-Camp Corp., owned 
jointly by the Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin, the Chesapeake Corp., West 
Point, and the Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., Richmond. Pile driving is 
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now in progress by the Rust Engineering 
Co., Pittsburgh, contractor, while the 
engineering work is by J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

The Meade interest of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
have associated with the Scott Paper Co., 
of Chester, Pa.. to form the Brunswick 
Pulp and Paper Co., now filling in a 10- 


Two 234-inch Fourdrinier Paper Machines in 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation's Plant at 
Savannah, Ga. 

One unit completed, two additional units 
under way at total cost of $11,000,000 to 
produce 750 tons of pine pulp a day 


acre site for a $7,000,000 plant at Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, and also with the DuPont 
estate in Florida in organizing the St. 
Joe Paper Co., which has started prelimi- 
nary work on a $7,500,000 plant at Port 
St. Joe in Florida. Contractor on the 
Brunswick plant is the Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp.. New York, and O. C. 
Schoenwerk, Chicago, is the mill designer. 
James Stewart & Co., New York, has the 
contract for the St. Joe paper mill and 
George F. Hardy, New York, is the engi- 
neer. 


At Fernandina, Fla., the Kraft Corpo- 











Progress View of One Section of the Charles- 
ton, S. C., Plant of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. 


ration of America, a subsidiary of the 
Container Corporation of America, Chi- 
cago, has awarded contract for a $7,000,- 
000 plant to the Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp., and George F. Hardy is the 
engineer, both of New York. 

Negotiations have been under way by 
the National Container Corp., New York, 
with several Florida municipalities for 
establishment of a third plant in that 
state. Pensacola and Palatka are reported 
as being considered as possible sites for 
the $3.275,000 new mill. 


South's First Newsprint Mill 


The South’s first newsprint paper plant 
is to be located in East Texas at a cost 
of $5,000,000. Engineers are now making 
site surveys. To be built by the South- 
land Paper Mills. Ine, this plant will 
have a daily capacity of 150 tons of news- 
print and 100 tons of kraft. Wirt Davis, 
Chairman of the Board of the Republic 
National Bank and Trust Co., Dallas, is 
actively engaged on the project, with the 
assistance of many Texas business men. 
Southern newspapers are contracting for 
the output of the mill. 

It is expected that the newsprint mill 
will be the first of a number to be built 
in Southern territory. An interested group 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Manuracrurep 
goods in the Southern States are now 
estimated to have an annual value of $9,- 
500,000,000. The South’s iron and steel, 
textile, furniture and paper plants, among 
its major industrial groups, are operating 
at the highest point since 1929. New 
plants have been established in widely 
diversified fields, adding to its manu- 
facturing capacity. Last year more than 
$322,000,000 was invested in industrial ex- 
pansion, with $72,500,000 under this 
classification for contracts let in the first 
quarter of this year. Leading in this 
greater utilization of the South’s re- 
sources are iron and steel products manu- 
facturing, pulp and paper and other 
chemical developments, textile mill 
modernization, textile fabricating, food 
processing, and other plants utilizing the 
products of agriculture. 

Preliminary bi-ennial census figures 
just available show that the South’s 
manufactures were valued at $8,635,000,- 
000 in 1935. In that year its 33,968 manu- 
facturing establishments operating one or 
more plants spent for materials, contain- 
ers and power in excess of $5,400,000,00v. 
They gave employment to an average of 
1,567,353 workers during the year and 
paid out in wages over $1,221,000,000. 

Compared with the depths of the de- 
pression in 1933, the 1935 census shows a 
gain of 22 per cent in the number of 
active manufacturing establishments in 
the South; 41 per cent increase in the 
value of manufactured products: 51 per 
cent larger expenditures for materials 
and power; 16 per cent greater employ- 
ment and 33 per cent increase in wages 


SOUTH’S 


$9,500,000,000 VALUE 
MANUFACTURES 


MANUFACTURING IN THE SOUTH, 1931-1935 


(Compiled from bi-ennial census reports) 


1931 1933 1935 
Number of establishments ...... Barre 33,677 27,970 33,968 
Wage earners, average number....... 1,329,183 1,352,824 1,567,353 
NP OSA PERIEN soca 0156-6 5 4 ora: 6.44.0 0 alo ela ae $1,124,510,000 $ 916,281,000 $1,221,922,000 
Cost of materials, 
containers and power ..............84,224,050,000 = $3,544,227.000 $5,400,611,000 


Value of products ......... _ 


paid. The 1935 figures are also higher 
than the 1931 census and conservative 
estimates indicate that manufacturing 
activity in the South today is approaching 
the height of the pre-depression year 1929. 

During the past 25 years, despite two 
major depressions, the South has made 
a sustained increase in manufacturing. 
Payrolls have more than doubled, plants 
are buying three times as much materials 
and producing three times as many goods, 
measured in value as in 1910. 

The South has still higher marks to 
shoot at for its factories produced §$9,- 
805,000,000 of manufactured goods in 1919 
and in 1929 reached a peak of $11,853.000,- 
000 of manufactured output. Expendi- 
tures for materials and power in 1919 
were $6,093,000,000, and $6,811.000,000 in 
1929. 

One of the significant facts is that 
manufacturing in the South, during the 
recent depression, decreased proportion- 
ately less than in the manufacturing 
plants of the rest of the country. Also, 
the revival in its textile business led the 
industrial recovery movement for the en- 
tire country after 1933 as it did following 
the post-war deflation of 1921. 

Great as the progress made has been 
and the extent of the recovery movement 


268,820,000 $6.122.568,000  $8,635,011,000 


since the depression, Southern manu- 
facturing has yet to enter its greatest 
era of expansion. Through the further 
advancement of its paper and chemical 
industry and allied fabricating plants, 
greater utilization of its minerals and 
more widespread development of indus- 
try for the manufacture of products and 
by-products of agriculture the South will 
undoubtedly far surpass any previous 
record. Only interference from sources 
beyond industry’s control can stop the 
new wave of activity and expansion. 

Major industries of the South have 
been operating at the highest rate since 
the depression and in some lines the vol- 
ume of output is back to 1929 levels. Iron 
and steel capacity is being enlarged to 
handle increased business. Textile manu- 
facturing in the South, which produces 
over 80 per cent of the cotton goods made 
in the United States, is at peak operation 
with many mills working two 40-hour 
shifts a week. With the South producing 
about 50 per cent of the wooden furniture 
made in the country, it has been increas- 
ing its leadership in this field as furniture 
sales continue to grow throughout the 
country. And so with paper, chemicals, 
lumber and other Southern industries 
activity is marked. 


MANUFACTURING IN THE SOUTH, BY STATES 
(Compiled from preliminary bi-ennial census of 1935) 





States Number of Wage earners 

Establish- (average Wages 

ments number) Paid 
LL A a er 1,723 97,999 $64,976,000 
PATUAMBAS ssc asd oe cece sees 1,070 30,549 18,928,000 
Dist. of Columbia .......... 490 9,396 13,771,000 
JD ee eee 1,912 53,215 33,441,000 
2.05512) ee ee 2,827 141,898 85,030,000 
Kentucky .................. 1,631 67,368 62,904,000 
MOWISIANA ..........0.00005- 1,596 62,842 46,477,000 
Maryland Se eee eae 2,697 119,903 111,303,000 
Mississippi SR ae ee 1,059 36,939 19,994,000 
Missouri .................. 4,391 162,139 159,499,000 
North Carolina ............. 2,627 229,474 152,118,000 
Oklahoma .................. 1,334 25,147 25,479,000 
South Carolina ............. 1,135 109,940 67,605,000 
Tennessee ................ 7 1,998 116,671 86,722,000 
RS eee Tree eee 4,177 104,740 97,069,000 
SSS a eee eee 2,259 121,816 96,501,000 
West Virginia .............. 1,042 47317 80,105,000 
betaais Grice 33,968 1,567,353 $1,221,922,000 


APRIL NINETEEN THIRTY-SEVEN 





Cost of 
Materials, Value 
Containers, of 
Power Products 
$211,387,000 $370,840,000 
73,443,000 122,482, 

28,088,000 73,948,000 
76,616,000 162,359,000 
323,770,000 518,645,000 
291,013,000 470,838,000 
290,631,000 436,442,000 
441,147,000 755,843,000 
70,933,000 121,557,000 
748,180,000 1,205,640,000 
733,750,000 1,114,387,000 
203,916,000 282,623,000 
184,500,000 301,142,000 
303,286,000 532,084,000 
763,847,000 1,076,175,000 
457,334,000 719,776,000 
198,770,000 370,230,000 
$5,400,611,000 $8,635,011,000 
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SOUTH’S STEEL INDUSTRY 


Wirn its iron and 


steel mills and fabricating plants more 
active than for the past eight years, the 
steel making centers of the South are ex- 
periencing a return of prosperity of more 
normal times. Mills are operating on 24- 
hour shifts and officials of five major iron 
and steel producing firms in the Birming- 
ham district are reported as saying that 
business is better in that section than at 
any time since the World War. Produc- 
tion has been stepped up and expansion 
programs undertaken in recent weeks are 
being pushed. 

Of equal importance has been the in- 
creasing development of metal fabricat- 
ing plants in the South leading to greater 
diversification of its iron and steel out- 
put. 


Rushing Work on $31,000,000 


Improvements 


Work has proceeded to excavation on 
the United States Steel Corporation's 
$29,000,000 plan to expand operations of 
its Alabama subsidiary, the Tennessee 
Coal, Tron and Railroad Company, Bir- 
mingham. This program involves estab- 
lishing the first tin plate mill in the deep 
South. J. L. Perry, the subsidiary’s presi- 
dent, announced that the tin plate mill 
production program would require two 
batteries of coke ovens, a blooming mill, a 
modern 48-inch continuous hot strip mill, 
a cold reduction department with a ¢a- 
pacity of 200,000 gross tons of tin plate 
yearly. 

The additions will substantially in- 
crease the productive capacity of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad prop- 


Greatest Activity in Many Years--Plant Ex- 
pansion Being Pushed to Meet Increasing 
Demand for Its Metal Products 


erties. Annual output of the .widestrip 
mill is estimated at 300,000 tons and that 
of the two cold rolling mills, at 200,000 
tons. Production of the tinning depart- 
ment has been placed at 4,000,000 base 
boxes. Previous to making public the pro- 
posal to build the tin plate mill, announce- 
ment has been made of a $2,000,000 ex- 
penditure for reconstructing a battery of 
coke ovens at the company’s Fairfield 
works, which upon completion of the 
work wil have an increase of 1,100 tons 
in daily capacity. 


Other Major Projects 


Gulf States Steel Company, another 
Alabama organization, in a statement 
tiled with the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission, announced that the manufacture 
and sale of tin plate was under advise- 
ment. The plans are now being prepared. 
The specific nature of these improve- 
ments, however, had not been determined 
and W. H. Coverdale, president of the 
company said that the question of enter- 
ing the tin plate field was yet an open one. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, un- 
der a $35,000,000 improvement program, 
is making extensive additions to its Spar- 
rows Point, Md., plant which are fully 
described in another article in this issue. 

The Sheffield Steel Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.. is the scene of the latest 
expansion proposed for the South's steel 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND FERRO-ALLOYS 


(Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute) 




















1932 193319341935 1936 
PIG IRON: 
Pennsylvania cee Alaa 2,103,180 3,728,839 4,244,566 5,479,792 9,102,875 
| Reteerannesersente: 2,387,028 3,918,723 4.207.944 5,634,530 7,206,655 
Indiana, Mich. 2.2...) 1,034,801 1,469,783 2,184,546 2,898,478 4,168,299 
Ilinois o.oo 919,280 1,012,676 1,269,154 2,003,388 2,917,016 
Alabama ................. 652,898 900,170 1,171,650 1,297,960 1,998,212 
Mass, New York ......... G24141 665,928 1.053.257 1.415.755 220,522 
Mayer West Vaw Kyl 630.274 1,143,600 1,318,964 1,781,171 2,102,106 
Minn,, Iowa, Col, Utah... 147,562 161,000 226,808 269,686 500,862 
Te, 8,549,664 13,000,719 15,676,889 20,780,769 30,216,547 
FERRO-ALLOYS: 
Pennsylvania ............. 85,194 163,798 164,776 219,997 330,63 
New York, Nod... 2... 85,875 98.857 140,711 195,281 243.176 
Ohio, Ml, Ta. Col... 41,510 63,386 116.402 113,147 164,173 
Va., West Va. Ala, Tenn. 19,210 18,842 39.795 63,564 74,828 
ee 231,789 344,883 461,684 591,939 812,640 
Grand total ............ 8,781,453 13,345,602 16,138,573 21,372,699 31,029,187 
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industry. Operated as a subsidiary of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, which 
is launching a $12,260,000 program of im- 
provements and expansion, this plant will 
have its capacity increased by construc- 
tion of one or more open-hearth furnaces. 

The Weirton Steel Company, West Vir- 
ginia, unit of the National Steel Corp., 
has been improving and modernizing its 
48-inch strip and tin plate mills with a 
consequent additional capacity of 25 per 
cent. 

Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation, 
Baltimore, is now carrying out a $625,000 
program of additions and betterments, 
with the expectation that additional ap- 
propriations will be made during this 
year for supplementary facilities for an- 
nealing and pickling, warehousing and 
shipping. The improvements under way 
are being made in the melting depart- 
ment, rolling mill, cold mill and power 
department. 


More Can Making Plants for the South 

Recognition of a growing demand for 
lighter steel products has been one of 
the primary factors in this steel indus- 
try expansion. The increase in such de- 
mands is readily realized from the fact 
that the foremost can companies of the 
country have for the past six months been 
establishing plants at widely separated 
locations in the South. The latest major 
plant, on which construction has been 
started is that of the Crown Can Com- 
pany at St. Louis, Mo. The expenditure 
reported for this unit, was placed at $3,- 
500,000. Owens-Illinois Can Company, 
which last year built a $300,000 plant at 

saltimore, is preparing to build a $500,- 

000 plant in St. Louis. 

The National Can Co., Baltimore, is 
about ready to start actual construction 
on a $150,000 addition to relieve crowded 
conditions at a plant previously entirely 
rebuilt at a cost of $200,000. Expansion 
of the Continental Can Company’s opera- 
tions in the New Orleans area involved 
expenditure of $500,000 for erection of a 
new factory and warehouse and comple- 
tion of a $500,000 plant at Tampa, Fla. 
Houston was also the location of a Con- 
tinental expansion. 

Plans of the American Can Co. call for 
doubling of the capacity of the plant built 
in 1935 at Tampa at the cost of $250,000. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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BETHLEHEM ADDS TO MARYLAND 


PLANT FACILITIES 


Total Ingot Production 2,400,000 Tons 
Annually When Improvements Are 
Completed at Sparrows Point 


Niw units now 


der construction at) the Bethlehem 
reek Company's Maryland Plant at 
sparrows Point, Md., will enhance Balti 
ore’s growing importance as a steel pro 
ing center both from a tonnage stand 
int and also in the range of its steel 
oducts. 
Since it was taken over from the Pemn- 
vivania Steel Company in 1916 by the 
ethlehem Steel Company the plant at 
parrows Point has become, through re- 
struction and enlargement, one of the 
irgest and most modern steel plants in 
i country. The total capacity after the 
arious additions lave been made will 
all for ingot production at the Maryland 
lant of 2.400.000 tons aiunually, 
The most important of the new units 
o be added will consist of a o6-ineh con 
tnuous hot mill, supplemented by cold 
wills, for the manufacture of hot rolled 
trip and sheets and cold-reduced tin 
late. A new four-strand continuous rod 
ond bar mill will be another important 
vddition. These key production units, in 
conjunction with the incidental additions 
aud improvements that are being made, 
such as provision for increased) tinning 
cupacityv., and enlarged wire drawing and 
finishing facilities, are a part of a pro- 
sraum representing a total expenditure 
tliat was authorized in the fall of 1956 
of S35.000,000, and is a continuation of 


the program of construction in various 
Bethlehem plants started in 1935, 
The construction work on these key 
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Wnhits, and on the various enlargements 
and improvements that are called for. is 
well as on a number of minor auxiliary 
Units is now aetively in progress. Among 
the units already completed is a cold 
reducing mill for making tin plate. An 
additional cold rolling unit is scheduled 
te go into operation in July. and it) is 
expected that the continuous hot mill will 
he completed and ready to operate in the 
carly fall, and soon thereafter the new 
red and bar mill should also be com 
pleted, 

When the work is completed and the 
enlarged facilities are fully in operation 
it is estimated that the force employed 
at the plant which is now approximately 
IS.0c0 will be increased by 2500 men. 

The continuous hot strip mill will have 
an annual capacity of GOQ.000 tons. A con 


siderable part of its product will be sup 


Airview of Sparrows Point, Md., Plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company 


NS 


ydditions are now under way as part 


© $35,000.00 construction prograr 


the ¢ pany including rod and bar mills 


x 
of 


strip, sheet and tin plate manufacturing. Tota 
inaot production y7 The Mary Ind pliant 


2,400,000 tons annually when improvements 


plied as break-down coils to the cold re 
ducing units for processing into tin plate. 
Inanufacturing termes, black plate and 
other tin mill products. The cold) reduc 
ing units Will have an annual capacity of 
240,000 tons. The remainder of its output 
Will be supplied both in the form = of 
sheets and as strip to meet manufactur 
ing requirements for a wide range of 
flat steel products. 


The new facilities will be utilized for 
the most part to meet increasing demands 
for finished and semi-finished products 
that are already being produced at) this 
plant such as tin plate, sheets, rods, wire, 
nitils, barbed wire, and bale ties. Tn some 
instances, also, as in the case of cold 
reduced tin plate and bars, the new equip 
ment Will be utilized to manufacture new 
or improved products, 


The continuous hot mill will be located 
cast of the existing sheet mill depart 
ment. Tt will cover 1.500.000 square feet, 
or approximately 40 acres, will have 15, 
OOO tons of machinery, and will use 40,000 
horsepower in the rolling of the steel A 
new slabbing mill already in operation 
supplies the semi-tinished material, the 


Slabs being transported on cars to a slab 


(Continued Gin page GS) 
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ethlehem Steel Frame 
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brings greater safefy and permanenc 
to light-occupancy structures 


HEN the University of Georgia recently erected 

student dormitories in Americus, Athens, Car- 
rollton, Dahlonega and Tifton, the buildings em- 
bodied the same basic features of construction found 
in a fire-safe office building. 

The use of steel framing in moderate-sized buildings 
like these was feasible from a cost standpoint through 
the use of Bethlehem’s light structural-steel members. 

These light steel members include Bethlehem solid- 
web Joists and Stanchions, similar to regular heavy 
structural shapes but with thinner webs and flanges; 
and Bethlehem Joists and Studs having open or lattice- 
type webs, making them really light steel trusses. 

Available in a wide range of sizes, Bethlehem light 
steel members do not restrict the designer and may 
be bolted, riveted or welded into complete steel 
frames with but slight departure from conventional 
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construction methods. The resulting frame is pe 
manently free from shrinking and warping, immu 
to attack by termites and provides the basis of a his 
degree of fire-safety. It brings a large measure | 
skyscraper safety, permanence and rigidity to su 
light-occupancy structures as country schoolhousé 
smaller apartments, stores and residences, as we 
as dormitories. 
* * * 

Bethlehem is unusually well-equipped to supp!y * 
South with steel. The Bethlehem plant at Sparrows Poti 
Maryland—the country's only large steel plant on tii 
water—1s well-within the borders of the industrial Sout 
In addition, Bethlehem warehouses, strategically ‘ocat 
throughout the South, are stocked to satisfy tmnvedii 
needs with minimum delay, drawing on other Bet hlebey 





plants for materials not produced at Sparrows Point. 
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STEEL PLATES FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 

Plate production at Sparrows Point is centralized and under a single 
authority from ore dock to final inspection, assuring the uniform quality 
o! all Bethlehem Plates. Here sheared and universal plates are rolled ina 
complete range of widths and thicknesses. In addition, Bethlehem pro- 
duces alloy plates in grades and types to meet special requirements, such 
as nickel-steel for locomotive boiler courses; abrasive resisting plates to 
bear the brunt of cascading rock and other abrasive materials. 


WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 

Bethlehem manufactures a complete line of wire and wire products, 
including barbed wire; nails, staples; bale tics; spring wire; bethanized 
wire (protected against corrosion by a uniformly thick armor of 99.99 


per cent pure zinc); bethanized farm, lawn and chick fence; bethanized 
telephone wire; strand; galvanized wire. 


STEEL PIPE 

All Bethlehem Steel Pipe—butt-welded; lap-welded; standard and line; 
black and ‘galvanized; copper-bearing—is noted for its casy-threading 
qualities, exceptional softness and ductility and freedom from scale; it 
can be installed with perfect confidence. For water-distribution systems, 
Bethlehem manufactures welded steel pipe. 


STEEL SHEETS 

Bethlehem produces a complete line of steel sheets to mect all require- 
ments of shect users. Beth-Cu-Loy (copper bearing steel) sheets are of the 
composition that impartial tests indicate to last from two to three times 
as long under exposure to rust as ordinary steels and irons They bring im- 
portant savings in all installations w here dampness is a factor. 


SOME MORE OF BETHLEHEM’S LEADING PRODUCTS—Hotr- and cold-rolled steel 
strip; tin plate; bars and special sections; wide-flange structural shapes; steel construction; 
steel sheet, H- and Z-piling; bolts and nuts—rivets—spikes; alloy steels; tool steels and 
small tools; pig iron; ferro-manganese; steel fence posts and gates; car wheels and axles; 


rails and accessories. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Genera/ Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. Destréct Offices: Albany, Atlanta, 

Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Butfalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Hartford, 

Honolulu, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia. 

Pitcsburgh, Portland, Ore., Sale Lake City, San Antonio, San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, 

Scuttle, Syracuse, Toledo, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel 
Export Corporation, New York. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING 
NEAR PEAK 


Tu Southern tex- 
tile industry has been operating recently 
at the highest rate since the depression. 
Many mills have been running two 40- 
hour shifts a week and employment, pay- 
rolls and wage rates have increased, Dur- 
ing February cotton mills set an S-yvear 
record of cotton consumption, More than 
664,000 bales of lint cotton were used in 
all American mills as contrasted with the 
previous peak of 595,000 bales in’ Feb- 
ruary, 1935. Nearly 1,000,000 bales more 
of cotton have been consumed during the 
first T months of this season than for the 
corresponding period of the previous sea- 
son. 

Employment in the textile industry is 
Within 7.000 of the 1927 peak and the 
average Wages per hour are at the highest 
point and 20 per cent above the prevail- 
ing wages of 1929. During the past four 
months the general wage level of the in- 
dustry has been raised 10 per cent. 

As the industry is experiencing a record 
period of activity two events are claim- 
ing the attention of management and 
workers. The Southern Textile Exposition 
opened April 5 for a week at Greenville, 
S.C. and more than 300 cotton manufac- 
turers of the Southern states are ex- 
pected to attend the annual convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association to be held May 13-14 at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Coming at a time when Mr. Lewis’ 
Committee for Industrial Organization is 
preparing to make a drive for union con- 
trol of the textile industry of the country 
these meetings afford an opportunity to 
review accomplishments in the South and 


United Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Textiles form one of Chattanooga's most im- 
portant industries and are part of the qreat 
textile making activities of the South 


Threatened Labor Agitation Blow at Activity 
in the South 


what the industry has meant to Southern 
labor. 

Last year nearly TS per cent of the 
spindle-hour operation of cotton mills 
was in the South. While the South = in- 
creased its spindle-hour operation over 
the previous vear by nearly 20 per cent, 
New England showed a decline of over 3 
per cent. The spindle-hour operation in 
New England is now about half of what 
it was 10 vears ago. The total number of 
cotton spindles in the United States has 
steadily declined since 1922 until today 
there are fewer spindles in place in all 
domestic mills than for any year since 
1908S. While the rest of the country was 
losing its spindle capacity the South was 
gaining through the building and expan- 
sion of mills and the removal of mills 
from the North to this section. Today it 
has over half of the installed) cotton 
spindles of the country, 72 per cent of the 
active spindles and is consuming over S4 
per cent of the cotton used in American 
mills. 

Having 70 per cent of the rayon pro- 
ducing capacity of the country, over 51 
per cent of the installed cotton spindles in 
American mills and producing over 60 
per cent of the hosiery made in the United 
States, the South’s importance as a pro- 
ducer of textiles is evident. 

Outside labor agitators are keen to in- 
vade the Southern textile field, in spite of 
the fact that unionization of its textile 
workers in the past has fallen on barren 
ground. The Southern mill operatives, 
practically all of native American stock, 
know that the mills gave most of them 
their first opportunity to earn a living 
other than from = farming. The mills 
created) employment and — established 
Villages with conveniences and living con- 
ditions that the workers had never had 
hefore. They have been treated as free 
American citizens and do not see any rea- 
son to pay tribute to outsiders for the 
privilege of working. 

The South Carolina State Legislature is 
considering a bill calling for a 40-hour 





40 


oday week for the textile industry an 
opposition has developed among thi 
Greenville Trades and Labor Council wi 
less the same hours apply to all indus 
tries in the State. As a matter of fact 
most cotton mills in the South have bee: 
operating on a 40-hour week basis sinc: 
NRA days. They have been increasin: 
the rate of wages. This has been done i: 
the face of increased foreign competition 
especially from Japan. The threatenc: 
disorganization by outside labor agitator 
will further intensify the problems cor 
fronting the industry just when it is 1 
covering from several years of profitles 
operation and tremendous losses duet: 
the depression. The progress thet na 
heen made will be wiped Gut should pai: 
agitators, pressing textile’ workers t: 
“join the union,” succeed in creating labo 
disturbances. It has been claimed tha: 
only about 10 per cent of the worker 
favor unionization of the mills. An upse 
of this kind forced by outside influences 
would be a severe blow not only to owner 
ship but to labor, and the reviving pros 
perity of the South. 


New Cellulose Extraction 
Process 


A NEW. process fo! 


the manufacture of cellulose, the inven 
tion of Matthew J. Stacom, president o! 
the Island Lumber Company, Long Is 
land City, N.Y. may revolutionize the 
Whole cellulose industry is the belief of 
experts who have been investigating it 
The far-reaching Claims inelude lowe: 
cost of production and greater cfficienc) 
through the development of a machine 
capable of producing pressures from 100, 
OOO to 140,000) pounds per linear ine! 
heretofore not practical on a commercia 
scale. The new process separates in one 
Inajor step the solid cellulose from its 
liquid and non-cellulose Components and 
ix equally effective on wood as it is on 
Waste products such as bagasse. cor 
stalks or other cellulose materials. Tt lias 
possibilities for the processing of season! 
agricultural products for the reclamation 
of their fibers and extracts. 

Professor Tf. M. Ullman, head of the 
Chemical Engineering Department, Le 
high University, and Leonard @. L. Smith 
consulting engineer, have been working 
With Mr. Stacom in perfecting the proces: 
and equipment. 
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86 New Establishments in 
1936 Representing Invest- 
ment of $7,200,000 on the 
Illinois Central's Lines in the 
South While 49 New Indus- 
tries Are Considering South- 


ern Locations 


By 
Mark Fenton 


General Industrial Agent, 
Illinois Central System 


P. OSPECTS for 
continued industrial expansion during 
1937 along the Hlinois Central System, 
especially in the South, are most encour- 
aging. If 1936 experience holds true, 
more than half the communities to bene- 
fit by new industries on this railroad in 
1987 will be south of the Ohio River. 

At the time I write, the Industrial De- 





Workers Employed 
in new industries established 


1936 


along __ Illinois 
Central System 


NORTH 
1150 


TOTAL 
4600 


SOUTH 
3450 
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ETEEN THIRTY-SEVEN 


MORrE INDUSTRIES FOR THE SOUTH 





TorTaL NUMBER OF NEW INDUSTRIES 


In Sour 


IN NortH 59 





New Inopustrits EstABLISHED 


Along Illinois Central System During 1936 








The list of new industries established 
along the Illinois Central System in the 
South during 1936 includes: 


ARKANSAS 
Helena —petroleum products. 


KENTUCKY 
Henderson—furniture. 
Louisville—petroleum products, distillery. 
Madisonville—coal mining. 
Marion—mining. 

Meadow Lawn—whiskey. 
Owensboro—chairs. 
Richland—coal mining. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge—ethyl fluid, building materials. 
Doyle—automobiles and accessories. 
Fluker—lumber and ties. 
Hammond—petroleum products. 
Haughton—petroleum products. 
Independence—canned vegetables. 
Monroe—sawmill machines, farm implements. 
New Orleans—lumber, building materials, 
syrup, packing house products, alcohol. 
Ponchatoula—cold storage and ice, lumber. 
Shreveport—-feed and flour, 
Tallulah—two cotton compressors,  imple- 
ments. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Bolton—staves. 
Brookhaven—cottonseed, garments. 
Charleston--lumber, sand and gravel. 
Clarksdale—-petroleum products. 
Collins— petroleum products. 
Columbia—rosin, turpentine and pine oil. 
Corinth—handle squares, bolts. 
Crystal Springs—shirts. 
Ethel— handles. 
Greenville —building material. 
Grenada—lumber. 
Glen Allen—sand and gravel, 
Harriston—lumber. 
Hattiesburg—livestock. 
Inverness—building materials. 
Jackson—bentonite, asphalt. 
Kings—staves, heading, bodies and trailers. 
Larkin—sand and gravel. 
Lexington—sand and gravel. 
Magnolia—livestock. 
MeComb—oil, flour and feed. 
Meridian—lumber, petroleum products, cot- 

tonseed products. 
Natchez—lumber. 
Port Gibson—lumber. 
Silver Creek—feed and fertilizer. 
Summit—cotton products. 
Ten Mile—lumber. 
Tougaloo—cattle. 
Tribbett—brooms. 
Utica —canning. 
Vicksburg—petroleum products, work shirts. 
Weathersby—lum ber. 





TENNESSEE 
Brighton—ginning cotton. 
Covington—petroleum products. 
Dyersburg—corn sheller, coal. 
Memphis—laminated wood, lumber, cotton 

products, stock, spices, castings, sprinkler 
equipment, air-conditioning equipment, 
packing house products, linter, motes and 
flues, grain warehouse, wood preservatives. 


partment is in touch with 49 industries 
which are giving serious consideration to 
locating in its Southern territory. Promi- 
nent in the list are the following: 
wooden containers, bags, hosiery, gar- 
ments, furniture and other types of wood- 
working, food products, ceramics, can- 
ning, liquor, 
lumber, roofing and rubber goods. 


livestock concentration, 


During 1936 there were 145 new in 
dustries established along the lines of 
this railroad, covering 75 types of busi- 
ness, giving employment to 4,600 workers 
and representing a total capital invest- 


(Continued on page 72) 





Capital Investment 
in new industries established 


1936 


along _ Illinois 


Th) Central System 


PA 


hu XL 


SOUTH 
$7,200,000 














NORTH 
$2,800,000 


TOTAL 
$10,000,000 



































MARGARINE— 


A Major Outlet for Southern Vegetable 
Fats and Oils 


Rix SORD-BREAKING renga gp of Southern prod- 


ucts during 1936, for the second consecutive yea 


, by the margarine in- 


dustry again focuses attention upon it as a inaior development for the 
South and one, furthermore, closely related to Southern agricultural 


development. 


Margarine, a little-understood and much-maligned food, 


offers one of the greatest potential outlets for Southern products. It 
undoubtedly offers, also, a large field for industrial expansion in the 


South, source of the bulk of its 


Uses South's Products 


Cottonseed oil—a dominant factor in 
determining the value of the South’s 
$200,000,000 cottonseed crop—ranked first 
among domestic fats and oils used in 
margarine during 1936. 


Memphis Plant of the Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


Consumption of Cottonseed Oil and Soybean Oil by Oleomargarine Industry 


‘aw materials. 


The volume of cottonseed oil used by 
the margarine industry during 1986— 
108,106,111 pounds—was of considerable 
significance to cotton growers, ginners, 
cotton oil mills and all others of the 
millions affected by the South's cotton 
economy. Even more significant, however, 
is the marked increase in consumption of 

(Continued on page TO) 


By 
A. L. Ward 


Educational Service, 
National Cottonseed Products Association 


The Phenomenal Increase in the Con- 
sumption of American Fats and Oils in 
Recent Years Is Shown Below. 
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TRUCK TRANSPORTATION GAINS 


IN THE SOUTH 


1,201,954 Registration Is 
12.5 Per Cent Over 1935 
14,754 Trucking Concerns 
Operate 37,405 Vehicles 
and Do Gross Business of 
$89,531,000 a Year 


Tae increasingly im- 
portant role motor truck transportation 
plays in production and distribution in 
the South is reflected in the new high for 
state registrations. 

A total of 1,201,954 
farmers, manufacturers and retailers in 
the 16 Southern states during 1936. This 
represented an increase of 12.5 per cent 
over the 1,068,980 trucks registered dur- 
ing 1935 in the same States. The increase 


trucks served 


ranges from seven-tenths of one per cent 
in North Carolina to 80 per cent in Mis- 
sissippi. 

A preponderance of the 
movement over the highway is under the 
direction of shippers in their own trucks, 
approximately 85 per cent of the vehicles 
being owned and operated by those who 
transport their own commodities in their 
own vehicles. While the area of economi- 
cal distribution by truck is steadily in- 
creasing With improvement in highways 
and the vehicles, the greater part of truck 
movement is either in local city opera- 
inter-city within the 


commodity 


tions or service 


states, 


Interstate Commerce Shipments 


Recent surveys throughout the country 
by the Bureau of Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, show that somewhere 
hetween 6 and 8 per cent of the vehicles 
are moving in interstate commerce. 


By 
Arthur C. Butler 


Secretary, Motor Truck Committee 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 


Incidentally, these Government surveys 
indicate the status of for-hire truck trans- 
portation in the 16 Southern states. For 
14,754 trucking concerns operating 37,405 
vehicles in these states the gross revenue 
Was SS9,551,.000, employees totalled 35,- 
066, and the total annual payroll for 1935 
Was $27,487,000. 

This does not cover all the for-hire 
vehicles in the Southern area, but sup- 
plies a picture of revenues collected and 
monies expended for employment. 

Highway transportation has advanced 
in the Southern states, where registration 
fees and gasoline taxes have been higher 
and limitations on sizes and weights more 
severe than in the North, East and far 
West states, largely because the vehicles 
perform a service that cannot be dupli- 
eated by any other transportation agency. 

This service is required even where 
trucks are moving commodities between 
cities and states where services of other 
agencies are available, but they are also 
used in the movement of manufactured 
or farm products to and from thousands 
of communities that have no other trans- 
portation service and depend entirely on 
the highway vehicles. 

In the 16 Southern states there are 
20,645 such communities representing 6 
per cent of the section's population. 
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The truck has also played an important 
part in the movement of manufacturing 
plants into the Southern states during 
recent vears. As a result of highway ex- 
pansion and increased truck use, manu- 
facturers and farmers have been able to 
locate their centers of production, remote 
from residential and trading sections, 
Where land and taxes are considerably 
lower, 


Supply Customers’ Needs Quickly 


Large and small shippers have kept 
their inventories at a minimum, and at 
the same time have been able to supply 
their customers’ needs on short notice. 


The Problem of Regulation 


Motor transportation “is here to stay.” 
and any regulations or taxation applying 
to it should be based entirely on the use 
the vehicles make of the highways. their 
relationship to other vehicles, preserva- 
tion of the highways and safe movement 
in traflic. 

This question of taxation and regula- 
tion offers a problem which is the subject 


(Continued on page T2) 


Trucks for Every Commercial Purpose 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 
INCREASE IN THE SOUTH 


With an Average Work 
Week of Less Than 40 Hours 
the Percentage of Gains in 
in the South Is Greater Than 
in Rest of Country. Margin 


INcrEASES in 
wages made in large plants throughout 
the North and East have been given much 
publicity, but relatively little has ap- 
peared attesting to such increases in the 
manufacturing plants of the South. If the 
automobile industry is excluded, then the 
average wage rate for all manufacturing 
industries in the South has increased 
more than is true in the country as : 
whole during the period between Septem- 
her and December, 1936. The automobile 
industry has been excluded for the pur- 
poses of this comparison due to the fact 
that this industry is not important in 
the South, and also because it has been 
subjected to pressures that have abnor- 
mally increased its wages. The increases 
noted in the South are based on the rec- 
ords of 820 manufacturing firms regularly 
reporting to the Research Department of 
the Southern States Industrial Council. 
The gains made are an actual reflection 
of rapidly improving business, and as 
such, should prove a better criterion of 
business conditions than figures for other 
parts of the country. 


Greater Increase in Employment and 
Wage Rates in the South Than 
in Rest of Country 


In the South, the average wage per 
hour for all industries has increased 4.5 
per cent as compared with an increase of 
2 per cent in the country as a whole. This 
proportionately greater increase in wages 
in the South has narrowed the margin 
of difference between wages in the South 
and other sections to a point where this 
difference is now less than ever before. 
In 1933, there was a difference of 33.5 per 
cent but this has now been reduced to 
21.9 per cent. 

These facts are especially significant 
in view of the fact that employment has 
also increased more rapidly in the South 
than in any other part of the country, 
again pointing toward a steady but nor- 
mal acceleration of business. As a general 
rule, the addition of large numbers of un- 
skilled workers has a tendency to depress 
the average wage rate because of the 
disproportionate number of workers em- 
ployed at beginner’s wages. Therefore, if 
this element of error could be eliminated, 
the actual increase in the average wage 
rate would be even greater. According 
to figures supplied to the Council by 
Southern manufacturers, the average 
wage rate in the South for December, 
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1936, was 44.2¢ as compared with an aver- 
age of 56.6¢ for the country as a whole, 
developed from figures recently made 
available by the Department of Labor. 
Average hourly wage for the South for 
September was 42.3c¢ and for the country 
as a whole, 55.5c, revealing the propor- 
tionately greater increase in the South 
than in other parts of the country. 


More Employed in Manufacturing 


Throughout the year 1936, employment 
in manufacturing establishments — in- 
creased more in the South than in the 
country as a whole. In December, the 
South employed 12.7 per cent more work- 
ers than in December of 1935, as com- 
pared with an increase of 11.1 per cent 
for the country as a whole. All indus- 
tries but three reported increased em- 
ployment over a year ago, but the out- 
standing increases occurred in the dura- 
ble goods industries which showed an in- 
crease of 18.7 per cent, and those related 
to construction activity, such as stone and 
clay products, with an increase of 24.2 
per cent, quarrying and quarry products, 
increasing 22.7 per cent, and lumber and 
allied products, 10.5 per cent. Other in- 
dustries showing unusually large in- 
creases were the wearing apparel group 
with 19.2 per cent increase, the food and 
allied products with a 16.9 per cent in- 
crease, and a 12.6 per cent increase in the 
cotton textile industry. 


Average Work Week Less Than 
40 Hours 


The pay envelope of the average worker 
is now $17.65 for an average work week 
of 39.9 hours. This represents an increase 
of 8.4 per cent in the average weekly wage 


WAGE RATES IN SOUTH AND NORTH 
COMPARED 
December, 193: 
Average Hourly Wage Rates in 
Manufacturing Industries 
Year's Average Per Cent 


1936 1933 Increase 
South ..... 44.2 31.6 39.9 
North ..... 56.6* 47.5 19.1 


Wage Differentials All Industries 
Per Cent 


Differ- 

South North ence 

19386 ..... 44.2 56.6* 21.9 
1938, Av. . 31.6 47.5 33.6 


*Developed from figures available from Em- 
ployment and Payrolls, December, 1936, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and includes only 
those industries that are found in both sec- 
tions, excluding the auto industry and a few 
others that are not found in the South. 


MANU 


of Difference in Hourly 
Rates Favoring the South 
Over the North Is Cut From 
33.5 Per Cent in 1933 to 
21.9 Per Cent in 1936 


as compared with a 6.1 per cent increase 
in the number of hours per week. Thus, 
the average worker is not only receiving 
a greater wage per week as a result of 
an increase in the length of his work 
week, but his hourly rate has also been 
increased. 

It is significant that the South, which 
many times has been referred to as the 
section of low wages and long hours, has 
not increased its average hours per week 
as greatly as the country as a whole. For 
December, 1936, the average hours 
worked per week for the country as a 
whole was 41.1 hours as compared with 
39.9 in the South. 

Recent developments in the steel indus- 
try and an announcement by Southern 
textile interests indicating further wage 
increases since December, point toward 
even a better showing when subsequent 
figures are available. These will be re- 
ported as soon as returns have been re- 
ceived and analyzed by the Council. 


National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress to Meet in Wash- 
ington April 26 and 27 


ConsmeraTioNor 
recent national disasters, flood, drought, 
and dust-storm, and the formulation of a 
nation-wide program of control and con- 
servation may make the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress the most important in the 
organization’s history. Delegates will 
assemble April 26 and 27 in the May- 
flower hotel, Washington, D. C. The proj- 
ects committee of the Congress, of which 
Congressman William J. Driver, of 
Arkansas, is chairman, will meet April 
23 and 24, to consider individual projects. 


FACTS ABOUT CHARLOTTE— 
“Charlotte, ‘The Friendly City,’” is the 
title of a booklet among others presenting 
interesting facts about Charlotte, prepared 
and distributed by— 
The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Steel on Exhibition 


As a part of its Centennial Program, the City of 
Fort Worth, Texas, has built this magnificent coli- 
seum for exhibition purposes and general com- 
munity use. This building is 232 feet by 405 feet 
with a clear unobstructed width inside of 217 feet. 


Wyatt C. Hedrick and Elmer G. Withers Archi- 
tectural Co. of Fort Worth were associated engi- 
neers and architects. 


James T. Taylor, Fort Worth, General Contractor. 


Steelwork by Virginia Bridge. 


Steel Structures 
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OST of the notable structures of today 
have been made possible and practical 
through Steel Construction. For Steel is the 
most adaptable and dependable of all struc- 
tural materials. Our organization and facilities 
have been active in Steel Building for over 


forty years. 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Roanoke Birmingham Memphis Atlanta 
New York Charlotte Dallas El Paso 


Plants at Roanoke, Birmingham, Memphis. 


VIRGINIA 
BRIDGE 
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OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 


A Drag on Industrial Recovery 


Wuire the growing 


obsolescence of plant equipment of Ameri- 
can factories has been stayed, the number 
of obsolete plants, or those partly obso- 
lete is still tremendous and is acting as a 
deterrent upon the heightening of general 
manufacturing prosperity. 

The matter is succinctly put by W. E. 
Whipp, President Monarch Machine Tool 
Company. “In order to restore our stand- 
ard of living and to clevate it to much 
desired still-higher levels, it is just as 
important to decrease manufacturing 
costs as it is to increase wages. This can 
be done only by constantly manufacturing 
more and better things to be sold at pro- 
gressively lower prices. In attaining these 
ends, the machine tool industry becomes 
the service industry to American indus- 
try.” 

The Department of Commerce reported 
some time ago that “about 65 per cent 
of the machine tools in the country are 
over ten years old and more or less out 
of date.” With the sharp and continuing 
rise in machine tool orders that is taking 
place, this figure may be somewhat high 
today. It is also true that standards of 
obsolescence must vary with respect to 
kinds and individual machine tools and 
also because the degree of technological 
advancement is not always uniform. 


50 Per Cent Gain in Machine Tool 
Orders 


It is estimated by the machine tool in- 
dustry that the value of all orders placed 
during 1936 exceeded the 1935 volume by 
0 per cent. Orders for domestic delivery 
equaled in value, approximately, the sum 
of all the domestic business placed dur- 
ing the two preceding years of 1934 and 
1935. This increase in orders came from 
consumer industries which are busier now 
than they have been for the last five 
years. In addition to those already 
named, the aircraft, agricultural imple- 
ment, steel fabrication and electrical 
equipment industries have been and are 
important buyers. 

The index of machine tool orders com- 
piled by the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association reached 257 for Decem- 
her, representing the highest volume of 
business placed in any one month since 
1919. This is indicative, in the minds of 
the leaders of the industry, of the deter- 
mining role machine tools will play in 
137. “Manufacturers are turning to ma- 
chine tools to obtain a progressive reduc- 
tion of processing costs,” says Mr. C. R. 
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Burt, President of the Association and 
President Niles-Bement-Pond Co, “Inso- 
far as the cost of goods per piece or per 
unit of production can be lowered or held 
down by the introduction and efficient 
use of machinery in mass production and 
distribution, the higher wages and _ sal- 
aries justified by such economies will be 
translated into an actual increase in pur- 
chasing power. 

“Modernization is also the road to 
profits in a hectic period of expanding 
markets,” maintains Mr, Burt. 


Huge Pent-Up Demand 


In April, 1985, it was estimated that 
the pent-up demand for machinery repre- 
sented $18,000,000,000, Of this estimated 
total, machine tool held-back demand 
amounted to three-quarters of a billion. 

It is interesting to reflect upon the great 
stimulation to business generally that 
would result from the catching up on 
modernization. In the first place, the 
value added through labor in the aver- 
age machine tool plant is about four times 
that added in other manufacturing plants 
and often aggregates from 50 to 60 per 
cent of gross sales. This means that the 
initial impetus is felt very slightly in in- 
creased labor payrolls in the machine tool 
plants themselves. Of course, the effect 
of increased machine tool orders begins 
to be felt in the rear of the machine tool 
industry; i. e., in the steel and raw ma- 
terial fields, although naturally not to any 
great extent inasmuch as machine tools 
are durable goods and consequently not 
made in consumer quantities. 

The most startling effect Comes in the 
machinery and finished product fields. 
Here a relatively small investment in ma- 
chine tools brings about amazing savings 
and efliciencies in the manufacture of 
goods from automobiles to knick-knacks. 
These savings are usually reflected in a 
combination of increased quality and de- 
creased price to the consumer resulting 
in an enlarged market for the goods in 
question. If the goods are large and in- 
tricate, as in the case of automobiles, ac- 
tivity is greatly stimulated in the raw ma- 
terial field; payrolls are increased all the 
Way around and the country as a whole 
profits from the enjoyment of a new pros- 
perity. 


Depreciation Reserves 


One problem connected with the re- 
placement ot obsolete plant equipment is 





CENSUS MACHINE TOOL MANU- 
FACTURES, 1935 
Number of establish- 


ments ....... ass 259 
Wage earners ........ 28,186 
WUMBED - bss sen dcsacswes $37,260,000 
Cost of materials and 

DOW axcusesucus cos $36,347,000 


Value of prodnets .... $121,832,000 


Some Progress Made in Re- 
lieving Pent Up Machinery 
Demand Estimated at Over 
$18,000,000,000 in 1935 


that of adequately handling depreciation 
and building up of depreciation reserves. 
There is still too great a reluctance on the 
part of manufacturers to dispose of ma 
chine tools that have been in use in their 
plants for a long time, because they feel 
that these old machines are still useable 
and to replace them with new machine 


‘ tools would be to run afoul of the laws of 


thrift. 

For depreciation purposes obsolescence 
has been defined as the loss in value of an 
asset brought about by exhaustion of raw 
materials, or the development of another 
asset that will better do the same thing 
or replace the product, before the original 
estimated life of the asset has elapsed 
and the cost recovered through depre- 
ciation. Depreciation has been defined 
as the shrinkage in the useful value 
of an asset chargeable as a cost of pro- 
duction upon such basis as may be esti- 
mated. To take care of this inevitable 
depreciation reserves are built up and 
these reserves should be recovered from 
product sales, 

From this more particular accounting 
or financial angle, many manufacturers 
who have learned to keep the wolf of ob- 
solescence from their factory doors, make 
two estimates of the expected future use- 
ful life of an asset. One is based on wear 
and tear, and is intended for tax purposes. 
The other is based on obsolescence as well, 
and is the basis on which they decide 
when it is necessary to replace the equip- 
ment. There may be very substantial 
profits in replacing a machine while it is 
still in running order and long before the 
rates of depreciation permitted by the 
tax laws have erased its cost from the 
hooks, 

Almost invariably obsolescence would 
dictate the replacement of the machine 
long before it is fully depreciated. 

According to one authority in the field, 
Professor P. T. Norton, of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, “in most cases it 
will be found that the book value is 
greater than the realizable value, indicat- 
ing that insufficient depreciation has been 
charged. It is often claimed that this 
difference represents a loss which = is 
caused by the machine which replaces the 
present machine and that the loss should 
therefore be charged in some way against 
the new machine. This is, of Course, not 
true. In the first place, there would be 
no such difference if the actual life and 
the realizable value had been known at 
the time the depreciation rate on the pres- 
ent machine was set. In the second place. 
this book loss may not be a real loss at 
all because the present machine may have 
heen so profitable that it would) have 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Long Distance Rate Reductions 
bring far-away friends 


NEARER and NEARER 


A SERIES of rate reductions from 1926 to 1937 has sub- 
stantially cut the cost of Long Distance telephoning. These 
reductions have been made in accordance with Bell System 
policy to reduce Long Distance rates whenever improve- 
ments in telephony and the volume of business permit. 
Today’s low Long Distance rates make it easy to keep in 
touch with out-of-town friends and relatives . . . frequently, 
pleasantly. They make it easy to do business across the 
mT miles with branches, customers and prospects . . . quickly, 
: personally. 
" Below are rates for 3-minute daytime calls between repre- 
if sentative cities. .. . Call some one far away today, and find 
le how much genuine pleasure Long Distance can bring you 
3 . . . at low cost. 





























































mn HOW LONG DISTANCE RATES HAVE BEEN CUT 

7 AS THE RESULT OF 8 REDUCTIONS IN RECENT YEARS: 

V 

1. RATES FOR 3-MINUTE DAYTIME CALLS * Station-to-Station Person-to-Person 

2 

: January 15,| Jam. 15, | January15,| Jan. 15. 

: sain bias 19 1937 | 1926 1937 

Ue Baltimore Philadelphia $ .65 8 .50 $ .80 8 .70 

d Cincinnati Detroit 1.55 90 1.90 1.25 

e Buffalo Toledo 1.70 05 2.10 1.30 

y Boston Washington 2.40 1.25 3.00 1.65 

i- Chicago Little Rock 3.40 1.65 4.25 2.20 
Atlanta Kansas City 4.30 2.00 5.35 2.65 

le Denver Seattle 6.60 3.00 8.25 4.00 

dl Dallas New York 8.80 4.00 11.00 5.25 

n Chicago San Francisco 11.90 5.00 14.85 6.75 
New York Los Angeles 15.65 6.25 19.55 8.50 


























* Night and all-day Sunday rates are still lower. 
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$190,034,000 CONSTRUCTION 
AWARDS 


Conrracrs let for 
engineering and building operations in the 
South during the first quarter of this year 
total $190,034,000. Industrial construction 
of $72,274,000 led the various types of 
work. General building for the first time 
in years assumed second position with a 
valuation of $36,557,000, or a gain of 137 
per cent over the same kind of work in the 
first three months of last year, and over- 
shadowed road and bridge construction so 
far this year by almost four million dol- 
lars. The public building program is now 
55 per cent behind last year. Sewer and 
waterworks construction of $10,628,000 is 
ahead of last year’s first quarter by 19 
per cent. 

March awards of $58,863,000 include 
$17,245,000 for industrial contracts, $14,- 
669,000 for general building, $8,392,000 for 
roads and bridges, $7,485,000 for drain- 
age, dredging, levee and similar work, 
$7,587,000 for public buildings, $1,155,000 
for sewers and waterworks and $530,000 
for filling stations and garages. Gains in 
general building, public building, and 
drainage work over the preceding month 
were offset by decreases in industrial and 
highway construction. Dwelling awards, 
climbing since the first of the year, in 
March amounted to 59 per cent of the 
general building total. 

Paper mill construction continued in 
March. Another $8,000,000 plant for a 
Southern location not yet announced is 
to be built by the Southern Kraft Corpo- 
ration. This latest addition to the South's 


SOUTHERN CONSTRUCTION, BY STATES 


First Three Months, 1937 


March, 1937 











Contracts Contracts 

Contracts to be Contracts to be 
States Awarded Awarded Awarded Awarded 
RS ener er $5,929,000 $45,439,000 $396,000 $8,928,000 
UI fe ii a eS ec a 2,648,000 413, 1,043,000 1,258,000 
District of Columbia ........ 13,455,000 36,239,000 2,884,000 15,708,000 
BEBO Socacs Kase cohen ass 18,857,000 37,763,000 3,871,000 15,939,000 
SUMED 6 ies a sk eueauan sic 7,220,000 30,665,000 3,485,000 8,639,000 
IR@METIOKY 0.5. ccc cc ccaes 10,499,000 20,622,000 1,358,000 11,409,000 
MOUIBIAMD o.oo cece esse ese 5,312,000 33,811,000 2,370,000 11,063,000 
Maryland .................. 21,707,000 35,721,000 2,853,000 11,786,000 
Mississippi ... ............. 8,756,000 49,984,000 5,293,000 23,752,000 
OS ae ere 17,194,000 44,849,000 7,650,000 6,223,000 
North Carolina ............. 13,315,000 58,639,000 3,297,000 12,629,000 
Oklahoma ................. 4,774,000 21,107,000 1,597,000 3,175,000 
South Carolina ............ 3,680,000 27,152,000 686,000 18,898,000 
Tennessee ..............04- 11,326,000 35,911,000 2,502,000 3,235,000 
0 eae 29,542,000 124,517,000 9,723,000 27,874,000 
WAMANEB ois cen seis <suon 11,198,000 40,490,000 6,372,000 12,058,000 
West Virginia .............. 4,622,000 40,881,000 1,483,000 4,797,000 
OR iso ee Skea seeense $190,034,000 $691,503,000 $56,863,000 $200,371,000 


paper making capacity makes a total of 
$85,000,000 for plants under way or pro- 
posed within a period of a little over one 
year. Expansion of paper manufacturing 
is rivaled by that of the steel makers who 
are expending over $50,000,000 for ma jor 
projects in Alabama and Maryland. 
Simultaneously with the growth of 
Southern steel operations is the expansion 
in the metal container manufacturing 
field. St. Louis, Mo., is the scene of the 
latest additions. The Crown Can Co., a 
subsidiary of the Crown Cork and Seal 
Co., announced award for a plant to cost 
$3,800,000. Owens-Illinois Can Co., which 
established a $300,000 plant at Baltimore, 
has taken options on a site in the same 
city for a $500,000 plant. 


SOUTHERN CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, CLASSIFIED 


First Three Months, 1937 











March, 1937 





Contracts Contracts 
Contracts to be Contracts to be 
Awarded Awarded Awarded Awarded 
General Building 
Apartments and Hotels $7,463,000 $15,040,000 $2,482,000 $3,902,000 
Association and Fraternal 408,000 1,337,000 60,000 935,000 
Bank and Office ........ 2,680,000 6,009,000 804,000 4,595,000 
IOINONON 2655555 5b ee sees 555,000 3,073,000 196,000 1,011,000 
PWRUMNES 5.2 ic sacecccccs 17,773,000 14,077,000 8,578,000 5,965,000 
ERNIE 6 545.55 Skane Se So 555% 7,728,000 10,468,000 2,549,000 4,520,000 
$36,557,000 $50,004,000 $14,669,000 $20,928,000 
Public Buildings 
City, County, Government 
RIT FIMNE: 5 ikke escwsnss $17,359,000 $78,266,000 $4,653,000 $29,368,000 
RIGOR Se toe Goer ee eens 10,399,000 31,573,000 2,734,000 13,563,000 
$27,758,000 $109,839,000 $7,387,000 $42,931,000 
Roads, Streets and Paving .. $32,755,000 $207,702,000 $8,392,000 $54,710,000 
Industrial and Engineering 
Drainage, Dredging and 
ETRERAUION 5 o.ss:00000% 0% $8,820,000 $41,814,000 $7,485,000 $4,525,000 
Filling Stations, Garages, 
le acca akin cous ssveeese 1,242,000 1,859,000 530,000 813,000 
Industrial Plants ........ 72,274,000 = 252.414.000 — 17.245.000 68,264,000 
Sewers and Waterworks .. 10,628,000 27,871,000 1,155,000 8,200,000 
$92,964,000 $323,958,000 $26,415,000 $81,802,000 
UAE 6G 454 sexe con eeese $190,034,000 $691,503,000 $56,863,000 $200,371,000 


The announcement that the Coca Cola 
Co, had acquired a site at Dallas, Texas, 
on which it would build a plant to dupli- 
cate the $800,000) plant) proposed for 
Kearny, N. J. was the feature in the 
beverage field. 

Brewing and distilling organizations 
also started enlarging their activities. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, got 
ready to establish three $75,000 bottling 
plants in West Virginia. Sites were ac- 
quired for breweries at Birmingham, Ala.. 
for the Magic City Brewing Co., and at 
Montgomery for the Fisher Brewing Co. 
The Montgomery plant will cost $500,000, 
The American Brewing Co. at New Or- 
leans is making additions to cost $200,- 
000. Mobile or Birmingham will be the 
site of a new brewery to be erected by 
the Spellman interests of Pensacola, Fla. 

Included in the great variety of other 
expanding plants, especially in the food 
handling branches, were the $700,000 
sugar plant for George M. Germany and 
associates at New Iberia, La.; the $220,- 
000 contracts awarded by the Tlouston 
Milling Co. for feed mill, elevator and 
office addition; the expansions by the 
Rogers Grain Co., also of Houston; the 
Stephenville, Tex., plant of the Fort Poul- 
try & Egg Co. and Armour and Co.; the 
Kettering Baking plant at Fairmont, W. 
Va.:; the Stamfort, Ky. cheese plant of 
the Merchants Creamery Co., Cincinnati: 
the plant at Atlanta, Ga. to be occupied 
by the National Food Products Co.: B. 
B. White Sons pecan processing plant at 
Daytona Beach, Fla.; White Baking Com- 
pany’s improvements at St. Louis, Mo.: 
building of McGough Bakeries, Ine. at 
Montgomery, Ala.; poultry plant of Vir- 
ginia Egg Producers Corp., at Buena 
Vista, Va.; Tayste Baking Company's 
plant at Abilene, Tex.; a plant at New 
Albany, Miss., for Armour Creameries. 
Ine.; additional units at Tulsa for the 
Hawk Ice Cream Co.; a creamery build- 
ing at Vicksburg, Miss., and others. 
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A good place to stop ROOF LEAKS 
. is in the building plans 


ITEN you buy a Barrett Specification Roof you 
buy known quality, known quantities and known 
application technique to produce a known result. 

Mr. O. R. EQUAL does not assure any of these. In- 
stead, he may invite unequal bidding and the use of 
inferior products and unproved standards. He may cost 
considerable in maintenance expense and damaged 
property. 

There is no equal to the authenticated service records 
which have been established by Barrett in the built-up 
roofing field. Barrett Specification Pitch and Felt are 
produced to meet exacting manufacturing specifications. 
Barrett Specification Roofs are applied according to 
rigid standards by Barrett Approved Roofers who mea- 
sure up to definite criteria of workmanship, experience 
and integrity. 

Exact building specifications encourage fair bidding 
practises and promote good construction. They are just 
as essential as exact manufacturing and application 


specifications. Why give Mr. O. R. EQUAL a chance to 


hedge? The first place to guard against roof leaks is in 
the specifications . . . a leak there may be a life-long leak 
... one which cannot be repaired. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
10 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
"ees 


In Canada: The Barrett Conipany, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec 





Copr. 1937 The Barrett Co. 


The nearest Barrett Approved Roofer may be found in the C lassified Telephone Directory under “Roofers.” 
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Representative Projects in the South Last Month 


Contracts Awarded 


D. C., Washington—District Commissioners 

Street Work; Wilmoth Paving Co., Contr. ............ 
Fla., Jacksonville—Hotel George Washington 

Air Conditioning; Carrier Engineering Corp., New York, 


D, Riebub hss Ob 4 06d 6h 6 dD Ed4 5904594 0005462600500 04608% 
Fla., Miami Beach—Earl Harwick 
Residence; United Service Corporation, Contr. .......... 


Fla., Panama City—Treasury Department 
Post Office; Beers Construction Co., Atlanta, Contr. ..... 
Ga., Cordele—Gillespie-Selden Institute 
School, hospital, chapel; Southeastern Construction Co., 
RMOTRER, Bis Hie, COTE eo o.5 on ons cone cccsasseccscsscones 
Ga., Ocilla—Rural Electrification Association 
Electric line; Leo T. Barber, Moultrie, Contr. ........... 
Ky., Frankfort—Department of Highways 
Bridge (Franklin County) ; Sandy-Hites Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., Contrs. 
Ky., Lexington—University of Kentucky 
Student Union Building; George H. Rommel! & Co., Louis- 
DE MME. Ss cascccbwbetncehs tack chs shn sf bsp Sseee 5455 44 
Ky., Owensboro—Ken Rad Tube and Lamp Co. 
Factory; Hoffman Construction Co., Evansville, Ind., 
i: sci h bead db hbase aban sande chats 6653-04064 64-54 086s e 
La., Lake Charles—Continental Oil Co. 
SN I os 54 ao 6a 55.5 6s uence es <2 os ku bao 6s 05 6 5o so ees 
La., New Orleans—International Harvester Co. 
Building; Chris Larsen Co., Contr. .............-+-50055 
La., Shreveport—Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 
Underground electric system; G. N. Gest, Cincinnati, 
re ee ea Le Nae eiee hana bees ieaanraeed 
Maryland—U. 8S. Engineer 
Dredging (Elk River); Gahagan Construction Corp., 
ARS OE Se EEN) «6 5 ny 6 6 = .4 ie 0 n0 9.5 0.40455 5.0.5.8 9 08 ¥ 0 
Md., Baltimore—National Can Co. 
Addition; Brown and Matthews, Inc., New York., Contr. 
Md., Curtis Bay, Baltimore—Coast Guard 
Ordnance building; C. W. Schmidt, Contr. ............... 
Miss., Jackson—State Highway Commission 
Road, (Carroll County); Harrison Engineering Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, Mo., Contr. ..................... 
Road, (Marshall County); Central Paving Construction 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., Contr. .............. cece cece eeees 
Miss., Sardis—U. S. Engineer 
Dam; General Construction Co., Seattle, Wash., (low bid- 
RE re ee ey eee Cre ae PL Pe ree 
Missouri—vU. S. eo. 
Dikes, revetment; W. 





- Ross Construction Co., Kansas 





Mo., St. Louis—Crown Can Co. 

Can plant; Consolidated Engineering Co., Baltimore, 

SRS SASS aS See ie ee ete ee ere 
Mo., Saverton—U,. 8S. Engineer 

Power, control, and lighting system, lock and dam ws 

E. A. Koeneman Electric Co., St. Louis (low bidder). 
North Carolina—Bureau of Public Roads 
Road; Leon Ellis, Greensboro, (low bidder) ............. 
N. C., Chapel Hill—University of North Carolina 

Gymnasium and natatorium; J. A. Jones Construction Co., 

CE EEE oaks + bya Chis yeahh de Sb obs 5655554 S40 Ns 
N. C., High Point—City 
Grade crossing elimination; William Muirhead Construc- 
tion Co., Durham, (low bidder) ......................-. 
N. C., Marion—Drexell Furniture Co, 
TTT CTT eee 
N. C., Shelby—Cleveland County 
High school; Fowler-Jones Construction Co., Winston- 
Salem, Contr. 

8. C., Greenville—Barringer Hotel Chain 

Hotel improvements; J. C. Hesley, Columbia, Contr....... 
Tenn., Memphis—City 

Substation; Walker & Michael, Contr. .... 
Tenn., Memphis—Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Plant addition; Forcum-James Co., Contr. ............... 
Tenn., Nashville—Housing Division 

Slum Clearance project (Andrew Jackson Courts) ; Central 

Contracting Co., (low bidder) ................00e ce eee 

Tex., Dallas—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Building; Henger Construction Co., Contr. .............. 
Tex., Dallas—Southwestern Greyhound Bus Lines 

Garage; Henger Construction Co., Contr. ............... 
Tex., Fort Worth—Treasury Department 

Boiler House equipment; E. E. Farrow, Dallas, Contr... 
Tex., Houston—Houston Milling Co. 

Feed mill, warehouse, elevators; Tellepsen Construction 
Co., Houston, and Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., Contr. ........-.. 06 ccc cee ee eee eeee 

Tex., Houston—River Oaks Corporation 
Shopping units; Fretz Construction Co., Contr........... 
Va., Danville—City 

Dam, pipeline, tunnels; Ligon & Ligon, Baltimore, Contr. 

Ja., Kecoughtan—Veterans’ Administration 

Hospital Building; Virginia Engineering Co., Newport 
News, (low bidder) ............0.-eececsesceeeeceseees 

Va., Langley Field—National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics 

Wind tunnel; Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
Durgh, Contr, .......-ccscccecccecccereccsecsecsecsveees 

WVa., Norfolk—Navy Department 

Air station buildings; Virginia Engineering Co., Newport 

News, Gow DBiGGer) ..... 2.05 ccccsccccscccescsccsescees 
Va., Norfolk—U. S. Engineer 
eprom” (Inland Waterway); Hill Dredging Co., Vent- 





nor, N. J., (low bidder) ............ceseeeeeeeeceeeaee 
Va., Richlands—Clinch Valley Clinic Hospital 
Hospital; Virgil Stowe, Welch, W. Va., Contr. ......... 


Va Richmond—Medical College ‘of Virginia 
Dormitory; Neg = Muirhead Construction Co., Inc., 
Durham, N. C., (low bidder) ............-:. cece eee eeeee 
Va., evan etd ter County 
School; J. C. Senter, Roanoke, Contr. .................. 


50 


100,000 
100,000 


122,000 


100,000 


119,000 


330,000 


154,000 


200,000 
100,000 


125,000 


250,000 


149,000 
150,000 


134,000 


172,000 


114,000 


a 


976,000 


114,000 


3,500,000 


106,000 
103,000 


415,000 


461,000 
100,000 


117,000 
200,000 
224,000 


750,000 


268,000 
300,000 
150,000 
216,000 


214,000 
142,000 
859,000 


876,000 


1,000,000 


393,000 


105,000 
147,000 


210,000 
163,000 


Proposed Construction 


Ala., Mobile—City 
Auditorium addition; Fred Clarke, Archt. .............. 
Ala., Mobile—W. A. McInnis 


eee eee eee eee 
Ala., Montgomery—Fisher Brewing Co. 

I Sone eG eh ae kcal rw a 96 5 se wine eS sin aieie es: 65s ws 4 aos 36 6% 
Florida—Peninsular Telephone Co., Pensacola 

Construction program ..............6.000 eee e cece eee ceee 
Fla., Miami—Florida National Building Corp. 

EE necks bee ek eee ceer dent enerescereecesresecees 
Fla., Miami—Miami Transit Company 

SESS eee ee eee eee er 
Fla., Lakeland—Florida Southern College 

PN IN 5 55 5 a a so 4 p10 5 814 ws 6 970 1039 09.06 aa Bk, 0: 61s 0 


Fla., Miami Beach—City 
Municipal improvements; Morris N. Lipp, City Engr., 
Malcolm Pirnie, New York, Consit. Engr. .............. 
Ga., Albany—City and Dougherty County 
Junior High School; Rayburn Webb, Archt. ............ 
Ga., Atlanta—Clark University 
Building program; James Gamble Rogers, New York 
EERE rrr rrr rire rrr er Tre eerereee eer 
Ga., Augusta—J. B. White Estate 
Store Additions; Willis Irvin, Archt. ................... 
Ky., Lexington—Young Mens Christian Association 
od ES ener rrre er ee ere ee ee 
Ky., Paducah—City Commission 
Hospital; E. T. Hutchins, Louisville, Archt. .... 
La., De Quincy—Newport Co. 
nig 6 Go sy virus os ks5 ss sabe ses aves wewsnee 
La., Monroe—City 
Sewer, electric improvements ..............-....5-- ‘ 
La., New Iberia—George M. Germany and Associates 
oy PD SeT Tere rT iT Te eee? PEPER Eee Ore 
La., Shreveport—City 
Sewer, water improvements .............. 
Md., “pein Roebuck & Co. 
Se ora oer re are eee ea 
Md., Sihidioneethnatls Baltimore General Hospital 
MT TRESO NS ROC ENC ra os eaate nee Sh tek das 
Md., Baltimore—Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Expansion; Albert Kahn, Inc., Archts., Detroit ......... 
Miss., Jackson—Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
SPINE 0 515 0s 5 hs sleds gos © wie 's oi 00 #89 16 5.6.4.4 Se d0 8 98'S 8s 
Mo., Clayton—Jesse Sprague 
Apartment; H. S. Van Hoefen, St. Louis, Archt. ........ 
Mo., Kansas City—Fairfield Farms and Investment Co. 
Industrial Building; Alonzo H. Gentry, Voskamp and 
I es ck bhi cn as a-ak ie ws oo 3 6 6°96 3:8 4:6 00°56 
Mo., Poplar Bluff—Board of Education 
School; Johnson and Maack, St. Louis, Archts. ........... 
Mo., St. Louis—City 
Hospital; Albert Osburg, Chief Archt. ................-- 
Mo., St. Louis—Two-Mile Creek Sanitary District 
Sewer System; W. W. Horner, Engr. ..............- 
Mo., St. Louis—Mother of Good Counsel Home for Incur- 
‘ables and Sanitarium 


Hospital; Henry P. Hess, Archt. ................000 000 eue 
Mo., St. Louis—Owens-Illinois Can Co. 

REESE RAIN SSE SE NAN err ee et eee ee eee 
N. C., Charlotte—City 

WVGUCFWOFES GKPBNGION «oc... nce ccccccccssesseseroceses 
N. C., Greensboro—Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 

Se Building; Charles C. Hartman, Archt......... 

» Winston-Salem—City 
gg Northup and o Brien, Archts. ........... 


Okla., Oklahoma City—State 

Office Building; John Duncan Forsyth, Tulsa, Archt.... 
S. C., Greenville—City 

High School; J. E. Sirrine & Co., Engrs. ...... eet ee 
Tenn., Gallatin—Sumner County 

shite kee ees Rabe ab bs «60d o:0 8 54669 9 
Tenn., Memphis—Standard Oil Co. 

er er re Tree reer rer 
Tex., Anahuac—Chambers County 

School SEP eee Pee ee OO Ee aoe 
Tex., Corpus Christi—Sexaur Realty and Investment Co. 

Office UMMM DS iota AES Sr 19 G Gs 6 a1 save ola 9 10's @ 0 lbs es Scesg sts aves 6 
Tex., Dallas—C. C. Slaughter 

Remodeling building; T. J. Galbraith, Archt. ........... 
Tex., Dallas—Coco Cola Co. 

Plant; Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., Engrs. ............... 
Tex., Houston—City 

Municipal Improvements .................0es eee ee eee 
Tex., Houston—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

BURCH O BRE BIDS oc occ ccc sec scc sneer cevcecserecssees 
Tex., Houston—Walgreen Texas Co. 

Store Improvements; John Denhart and F. W. Veesey, 

EI PCR LR EG EE Wh sicise sane bled oo 66943 647k aysidse alee oe 

Tex., Linden—Cass County 

TTT eee eee 
Tex., Pecos—Reeves County 

Court House; Trost & Trost, El Paso, Archts. .......... 
Va., Alexandria—City 

ES Sere Sho Sic ek ied en ake es ee oe Oslo SNS i's 6 Swi ewinre 
Va., Hopewell—James River Pottery Co. 

Plant modernization; Harry Griswold, Washington, D. C., 

Conslit. Engr. 

Va., Lynchburg—School Board 

School; Stanhope S. Johnson, Pendleton S,. Clark, Archts. 
Va., Norfolk—City 

School; Ferguson, Meakin and Moore, Archts. ........... 
Va., Richmond—Virginia Library Building Commission 

Library; Carneal, Johnston & Wright, Archts. ......... 
Va.,  alapemanaattamepermneeh Hotel Corp. 


Ho 
Ww. va, —— West Penn Public Ser- 
vice 
Distribution line improvements .............--00+5000000% 
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Above: Steel for this new plant of the Union 





Bag & Paper Corporation, at Savannah, was 
furnished by Jones & Laughlin 


Left: Air view of the Jones & Laughlin Ware- 
house at New Orleans. 


J&L Warehouses serve the new industrial South 


... With steel in the form to meet regular or emergency needs 


Jones & Laughlin renders 
a complete, convenient 
steel service to the new 
industrial South... ade- 





quate to materially aid its growth 
and prosperity. To build requires 
steel. . . and J&L stands ready to 
supply this need for steel . . . to fab- 
ricate for construction .. . to supply 
all maintenance and manufacturing 
requirements. 

Jones & Laughlin has been mak- 
ing high quality iron and steel prod- 


ucts for eighty-seven years. J&L 
Warehouses, large and splendidly 
equipped for cutting, welding, form- 
ing, fabricating and handling, are 
located at New Orleans, Cincinnati 
and Pittsburgh. Practically all re- 
quirements for steel products can 
be met from the large and diversi- 
fied stocks carried at these points. 
The J&L Warehouse at Memphis 
operates a bar-fabricating shop, and 
carries large stocks of oil country 
tubular goods, standard pipe, sheets, 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE 1850 
APRIL NINETEEN THIRTY-SEVEN 


hot rolled bars, spikes, wire prod- 
ucts and reinforcing bars. Mill 
service, and J & L Metallurgical con- 
sultation service on your problems 
are available through offices in these 
and other cities. 

You will find that you secure the 
right steel... avoid costly delays and 


satisfy your requirements on time. 


Buy steel from J & L Warehouses. 





SERVING THE SOUTH 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Memphis, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh. 

Warehouses: Cincinnati, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Pittsburgh. 
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Conrixuep in- 
creasing activity in the iron and steel in- 
dustry brought the operating rate above 
90 per cent of capacity at the end of 
March which was approximately 25 per 
cent ahead of a year ago. Orders during 
March were 40 per cent above February 
despite price increases ranging from $3 
to $8 a ton. Growing demand for heavy 
goods requirements and wage boosts have 
been held responsible for the rise in price. 

With the weekly average ingot output 
estimated within 24,500 tons of the all- 
time high weekly average of 1,193,284 
tons set in May, 1929, many producers 
look forward to near-capacity operation 
for six months. Steel ingot output for 
the first quarter of this year averaged 
about 86 per cent of capacity compared 
with 55 per cent in the like 1986 period. 
Production during February was rated 
at 84.4 per cent of capacity by the Ameri- 
can Tron and Steel Institute, with calcu- 
lated weekly output at 1,106,165 tons for 
all companies. 


Pig Iron and Scrap Advances 


The scrap iron market has maintained 
its activity with increased foreign demand 
that has caused concern in the United 
States as to the drain on supplies for 
domestic use. Scrap prices have been at 
$23 and $23.50 a ton, but dropped 50 cents 
a ton last week. Advances from $2 to $3 


per ton were made in pig iron early in 
Mareh. February pig iron production 
reached 79.5 per cent of capacity, the best 
since October, 1929. 


More Expansions 


Despite labor disturbances, expansion 
programs are being undertaken in many 
steel producing regions. Following the 
development started some weeks ago in 
the Southern region by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company and 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, the Ameri- 
“an Rolling Mill Company is adding to 
the facilities of its subsidiary, the Shef- 
field Steel Corporation at Kansas City, 
Mo. Many steel companies have been 
adding to blast furnace capacity and en- 
larging sheet making facilities, including 
a cold rolled strip mill in Toledo for the 
Fort Pitt Steel Company; the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company will put 
into service two more blast furnaces plac- 
ing it on a 100 per cent capacity basis; 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
will add a new strip and sheet mill in the 
Monongahela district. Other develop- 
ments include the recapitalization of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion; the approval of the merger between 
the Republic and Gulf States Steel com- 
panies has been announced by the Board 
of Directors of both companies. With the 
increased activity, earnings of iron and 





PROMPT DELIVERIES 


FROM STOCK 
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Standard 
Sizes 


RIOLE 


GALVANIZED 


STEEL SHEETS 


Flat-Corrugated-Roofing 


THE EASTERN ROLLING MILL CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
District Office, Petroleum Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
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AND METAL MARKET 


steel companies are expected to be sub- 
stantially in excess of last year. The 
American Rolling Mill Company reported 
the largest sales in 1936 in its history, 
reaching $101,463,000 as compared with 
$70,434,000 in 1929. Its net profit for 1936 
of $6,446,000 was $2.73 a share as com- 
pared with $2.41 in 1935. 


Southern District Active 


Southern steel production reached an 
8-year peak, going above 80 per cent of 
capacity. Wage boosts were announced 
by many companies, the wage increase 
averaging about 12 per cent estimated to 
add $4,000,000 to the Birmingham dis- 
trict’s annual pay roll. Business in this 
area is reported as better than at any 
time since the World War. Prices were 
advanced on iron and steel products in 
the Birmingham district during the lat- 
ter part of March. 


Base Prices Delivered F. O. B. Mill 
Standard rails, Ensley, Ala. 
GED BOND: sis 6.055:5.56 sie asec sccac SaR00 
Angle Bars for Standard Rails 
Fairfield, Ala. (Cwt.) ............... 2.80 


Base prices Delivered F. 0. B. Birmingham 
in lots of 25 net tons 
et Bars and Small Shapes 





Standard Structural Shapes, Cwt.. 2,425 
OMNES MOU ins 05 5 fs io ous sy so wigave les obialieiere. 0:8 2.425 
Reinforcing Bars, New Billet, Cwt... 2.60 
Wire Nails, i Mats pha ee hae bade nese 2.925 
Standard Spikes, Cwt. ............... 3.175 
Track Bolts, Cwt. ....... 4.375 
Tie Plates, net ton .... 46.50 
Light Rails, TS Serer rrr 43.00 
Pig Iron No. 2 Foundry, gr ss ton 

plus $5.80 per car for switching.... 20.38 


International Steel Conference 


Cancelled 


Due to the pressure of business, com- 
hined with emergency work necessary in 
Europe, the Sixth International Congress 
for Steel Development, scheduled to meet 
in New York the last week in June, has 
heen cancelled. This step was taken at 
the request of the steel industries abroad. 


Lead, Copper, Zinc 


Lead prices dropped $1 a ton the third 
week in March, following the opening of 
May books. Stocks at the end of Febru- 
ary had fallen from 169,776 tons in Janu- 
ary to 156,832 tons. Shipments rose from 

45,718 tons for January to 50.375 tons, as 
reported by the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics. 

Tinplate production for last year was 
reported 36,000 tons over 1935. World tin 
consumption was estimated at 18.4 per 
cent above the previous year. Domestic 
copper price was 17 cents at the end 
of March. World supplies of copper de- 
clined 6,024 tons in the first two weeks of 
March. Domestic supplies fell 4,349 tons. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 
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, LET US SERVICE 
YOUR CAR while 
| SMOPPING WaulayisTa | 










Two service-stations at El Paso, 
Texas, fabricated entirely with 
GULFSTEEL SHEETS 


The Most Serviceable 


tations 























These stations were fabricated 
and erected by HILLS-SUTTON 
COMPANY of EI Paso, Texas 





















The advantage to which sheet metal 
may be used in service-station con- 
struction, to achieve any architectural 
effect desired, is shown in the two 
photographs above. In this instance, 
the Spanish type of architecture, even 
to the Spanish Tile roofs, is 
faithfully reproduced, at low 
cost, in Gulfsteel Sheets. 
These two stations, fabri- 







cated entirely of Gulfsteel sheets by 
the Hills-Sutton Company, are but 
two of a great many fabricated by this 
progressive concern...Construction of 
this kind requires the highest grade 
of steel sheets, in order to meet, with- 
out breaking, the severe dis- 
tortion required in forming. 
And that’s why Hills-Sutton 
chose GULFSTEEL SHEETS. 


GULFSTEEL SHEET 
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SOUTHERN FOREST 


Sovrners forests 
represent a natural resource of immense 
value which, under proper management, 
will renew itself, and which is capable of 
yielding even greater volumes of forest 
products in the future, is the opinion of 
E. L. Demmon, Director, Southern For- 
est Experiment Station. New Orleans. 
The importance of the South’s forests as 
a source of pulpwood and naval stores 
was stressed in a discussion of “Eco- 
nomics” of Our Southern Forests,” by 
Mr. Demmon before the recent economic 
conference at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. If these forests are to supply 
the future needs of the present and pros- 
pective pulp and paper mills as well as 
other wood-using industries in the South, 
he points out it is particularly important 
that the forest capital or growing-stock 
be built up, that adequate fire protec- 
tion be provided, and that conservative 
cutting practices be generally adopted. 


$2,000,000,000 Value 


Recently completed by the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station. as a regional 
forest research unit of the U. S. Forest 
Service, was a field inventory of the for- 
est resources on an area of 216,000,000 
acres, in nine Southern States. Of the 
total land area of the South, nearly 237.- 
(0,000 acres, 60 per cent, or slightly more 
than 140,000,000 acres. is forest land. 
Total value of the forest land, timber, and 
the forest-products utilization plants in 
the South is conservatively estimated at 
nearly two billion dollars. 

As a source of tax revenue, it is es- 
timated that the South’s forest land and 
timber represent nearly 10 per cent of its 
assessed valuation of all property. The 
assessed value of this forest land and 
timber in 1935 was about $450,000,000, 
the equivalent of $3.21 an acre. 

Fight per cent of the value of all manu- 
factured goods of this region was repre- 
sented by the value of all products de- 
rived from Southern forests, including 
lumber and timber. cooperage and wooden 
hoxes, naval stores, wood distillates, 
charcoal. pulpwood and other products 
of wood-using industries. 

Of all industrial wage-earners in the 
nine States covered by the inventory. 
22 per cent, according to the Census fig- 
ures for 1933, were employed in forest 
industries. The total number so employed 
was 209,044, of which figure woods work- 
ers totalled 122.405, and mill workers, 
86,639. In addition, about 150,000 men 
ure engaged in cutting fuelwood and 
other forest products. 

The prophesies of foresters and others 
that within 10 or 20 years most of the 
commercial timber in the South would be 
gone, while true for limited areas. does 
not hold true for the South as a whole, 
Mr. Demmon stated. These prophesies 
did not take into account the recupera- 
tive powers of the cut-over forest lands 
of the South. influenced as they are by 
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RESOURCES 


Future Supply for Expanding 

Wood-Using Industries As- 

sured Under Proper Timber 
Management Methods 


soil and climatic conditions exceptionably 
favorable to forest growth. Though 
haunted by the ghosts of devastated for- 
est land, and abandoned mill towns, the 
South can look forward to a new timber 
crop, which if properly managed. will 
support most of its present forest indus- 
tries, and many new units, perpetually. 


Perpetual Pulpwood Supply 


As to the capacity of the South to sup- 
ply the domestic demand for wood-pulp, 
Mr. Demmon said: 

“Approximately 55 per cent of our do- 
mestic pulp and paper needs are now im- 
ported, chiefly from Canada and the 
Scandinavian countries. The present an- 
nual consumption of pulpwood equiva- 
lents in the United States is approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 cords. A possible total 
future national requirement of 25,000,- 
000 cords annually can be used as a basis 
for estimating the contribution which the 
different forest sections of the United 
States can make in supplying this need, 
and still conserve the Nation’s forests.” 

For immediate conversion the South 
has at least 250,000,000 cords of pulping 
species. Annual growth is around 1 cord 
per acre per year. At this rate, on the 
140,000,000 acres of Southern forest land 
there are now being produced about 47,- 
000,000 cords annually. Approximately 
three-fourths of this is in pulping species, 
or a total of approximately 35,000,000 
cords. 


Naval Stores 


From an area of 34,000,000 acres of 
land comes all the gum and rosin pro- 
duced in the United States. the annual 
output of which is valued at about $50.- 
000,000. In the naval stores belt the long- 
leaf and slash pine trees predominate. In 
this belt, the survey showed 1,800,000,000 
of these two species of trees 2 inches or 
more in diameter which have not been 
worked for naval stores. Most of these 
(1,225,000,000 trees) are under 6 inches 
in diameter. It is calculated. however, 
that sufficient trees will reach turpentin- 
ing size, (8 to 9 inches in diameter) each 
year to permit 24,000,000 new trees to be 
brought into turpentining annually if the 
owners dedicate them to this use. 

In the naval stores belt as a whole, the 
ratio that annual replacement bears to 
the total working body of faces approxi- 
mates 1 to 814. Applying this ratio to the 


OF THE MONTH 


indicated annual income of 24,000,000 new 
faces on fresh trees, it is estimated that 
a working body of 200,000,000 faces (20,- 
000 crops of 10,000 faces each) can be 
maintained in continuous production. Ex- 
pressed in more common terms, it is pos- 
sible to increase the annual production of 
gum turpentine by 300,000 barrels, and 
the annual production of rosin gum by 
1,000,000 barrels. 

Also, forests have an important regula- 
tory influence on streamflow and ground- 
water, and serve effectively to prevent 
soil wastage and flood damage, and they 
are destined to become even more im- 
portant in the future for recreation and 
the production of game. 


Firm Lumber Demand 


Lumber prices have been rising and 
new orders continued strong with produc- 
tion heavy. Unfilled orders are 50 per 
cent larger than a year ago, reports the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

The possibility of Federal regulation of 
hours and wages and conditions of em- 
ployment in the lumber industry was the 
most important question to face the 22nd 
annual meeting of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation in New Orleans last week. Lum- 
ber production in the territory during 
March has been above the output of 
March, 1936, but orders and shipments 
have been running below last year’s 
figures. 

During the latter part of March orders 
were 10 per cent under the corresponding 
period of last year and shipments showed 
a decrease of 11 per cent. Total stocks on 
hand March 27 were 358,749,000 feet, or 
80 per cent of normal and 13 per cent 
below a year ago. 


Sawtimber and Pulpwood 
in Mississippi 


A PRELIMINARY 
report by the Southern Forest Survey of 
the sawtimber and cordwood volumes in 
central and southwestern Mississippi 
shows an estimated total of 47,285,000 
cords of woods of pulping species over 
six inches in diameter. The report, made 
by I. F. Eldredge, regional survey direc- 
tor for the Mississippi area, covers a sur- 
vey of 10,799,500 acres, of which 56 per 
cent is in some stage of forest growth, 
or a total forest area of 6,026,400 acres. 
Sixty-five per cent of these acres is in 
pine and pine-hardwood. 

Of sawtimber pine trees that will yield 
at least one usable 12-foot log, the mini- 
mum breast-high diameter being 9 inches, 
there is an estimated total of 6,191,300,- 
000 board feet. Of sawtimber in gum, 
cottonwood, maple, oak, elm, and hickory 
and so forth, there is an estimated total 
of 5,232.200,000 board feet. As the survey 
proceeds these figures will be subject to 
correction and amplification. 
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THE SECOND IN A SERIES OF 
INTERESTING WINDOW TREATMENTS 
ARCHITECTS - - WALKER and GILLETTE 


Pennvernon Window Glass is un- 
usually clear and free from distor- 
tion. Its finish is brilliant and 
reflective on both sides of the 
sheet. These qualities make Penn- 
vernon Windows better windows. 





~“ PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Dog PITTS BURGH, 777.) 
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Alabama to Vote on 
Road Fund Diversion 


Auanaas (iover- 


nor Graves has signed a bill prohibiting 
diversion of highway fund for any pur- 
pose not immediately connected with the 
building. re-building, maintenance and 
supervision of public roads highways. 
streets and bridges. Voters in the State 
will have an opportunity to act on the 
measure as an amendment to the State 
constitution at the next general election 
in November. 


Economical Transportation 
Essential to Industrial 


Progress 
Saat businesses, 
branch and main factories must have 
good transportation facilities in these 
days of keen competition. Many com- 


munities are dependent on motorized 
transportation. Without the economical 
movement of goods there can be no indus- 
trial progress. Advanced methods of 
quantity production, skilled engineering 
and sound business management mean 
nothing unless the products of industry 
have easy access to markets. Haulage by 
trucks and truck-trailer units have made 
possible the successful operation of 
many businesses and enable industries to 
locate in areas heretofore considered in- 
accessible to markets and raw materials. 

Factory owners and others in the 
South, recognizing the importance of 
good roads and adequate motor transport 
facilities for the economical movement of 
their products, realize the necessity of 
uniform highway regulations. But they 
also realize that highway regulations in 
many Southern states now existing on 
trucks and truck-trailers are proving a 
hinderance in furthering development. 
Permission to haul reasonable loads over 


International tractor and Fruehauf trailer unit 

used for transporting canned foods from 

small factories located in Virginia to main 
warehouse in Richmond 
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GOOD ROADS AND 
MOTOR TRANSPORT 


the highways will cut the cost of trans- 
portation which is a substantial item in 
the cost of every article, from the raw 
to the finished product whether from the 
farm or factory. It will mean greater 
profits for the farmer and business man 
and lower living costs to the consumer. 


Progress Being Made 
Against Tax Diversion 


] N twelve — states 
consideration is being given the prohibi- 
tion of gasoline tax diversion for any pur- 
pose but road construction and mainte- 
nance. In four states, Colorado, Kansas, 
Minnesota and Missouri, definite steps 
have been taken through the passage of 
constitutional amendments outlawing the 
use of gasoline taxes for any but+road 
purposes, 

A nine-lane traftic jam, 8,600 miles 
long, or long enough to encompass the 
United States, would occur if the more 
than 28,000,000 motor vehicles in the 
nation were to be packed on one road, 
bumper to bumper. “Such a super high- 
way could actually be built,” says Mr. 
Charles M. Upham, engineer-director of 
the American Road Builders’ Association, 
“if all the money collected in gasoline tax 
revenues and then diverted to other pur- 
poses during the last five years could be 
gathered together. It would seem that 
while legislation to date affects less than 
25 per cent of the total number of cases, 
the efforts of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association in fighting against the 
evils of diversion have at least begun to 
bear fruit, and even if a nine-lane super 
roadway is presently out of the question, 
there are existing today thousands of 
places immediately in need of good and 
safe two-lane highways.” 


Underground Garage 
As a means of reliev- 


ing traffic congestion, Birmingham, En- 
gland, it is stated, is to construct in the 
center of the city an underground garage 
to accommodate 1.280 motor’ vehicles. 
Eight acres of parking space is provided 
in the scheme which is to cost over $1,- 
725,000. The value of the garage as an 
air-raid shelter is regarded as important. 
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Higher Load Limit Refused 
Texas Truck Operators 


Texas’ House Com- 
mittee on Highways and Motor Traffic 
reported unfavorably on the highly con- 
troversial motor transport load limit re- 
vision bill by a vote of 11 to 5, snuffing 
for the time at least efforts of Texas 
truck operators to boost the truck load 
limit. Since early February truck oper- 
ators in the Lone Star State have en- 
deavored to get the motor transport load 
limit law increased from the present 
7,000 pound minimum figure to 10,000 
pounds for one class of trucks, and to 
14.000 pounds for a_ class specially 
equipped with safety devices. 


Erosion Control Will 
Be Used on Highways 


E ROSION control 
measures developed for farm lands will 
be used to protect sections of State and 
Federal-aid highways this year under 
plans being worked out between 19 State 
highway departments, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. Uncontrolled soil erosion also in- 
creases maintenance costs on Federal-aid 
roads, according to officials of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Under the proposed program, State and 
lederal officials will select short stretches 
of right-of-way along highways within 
the boundaries of Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice areas. The Service will furnish 
technical supervision, labor and necessary 
planting materials. The State will supply 
construction material and equipment, 
and to maintain the work for five years. 

Actual operations to protect highway 
cuts and fills, highway ditches, and drain- 
age structures, have been started in some 
of the 19 states, says H. H. Bennett, 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service. 


Milk transported by this Dodge tractor and 

Fruehauf tank-trailer is sealed under vacuum 

and daily travels a distance of 100 miles to 
supply Baltimore 
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@ The value of any package of 
merchandise cannot be determined 
except through use. Tires, too, 
are packages— packages of mileage. 


The cost of your tire package can 
never be determined until the 
mileage of that tire is run. The 
initial price is unimportant. To 
determine cost you must divide 


THE TRACTION THE 
TREAD HIGHWAY 


How many miles do you take out 


WF 


price by mileage. 


It costs more to build a General 
Truck Tire because of the way it is 
built. Thousands of truck operators 
know it costs less to use Generals 
because of the way they perform. 


General Truck Tires have always 
been built stronger, to do their work 


THE CLEATED 
TRACTOR 


THE COMMERCIAL 
DELIVERY 


of your Tine Package? 








STRONGER—AII plies are full plies 
anchored at the bead—no float- 
ing “breaker strips”— every inch 
and every ounce is there for just 
One purpose—to produce more 
miles and a lower cost for you. 


COOLER—They flex uniformly 
without that heat-producing 
“hinging action” of ordinary 
breaker-strip tires. Heat kills 
the life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals are 
cool—that’s why they run more 
miles at a lower cost for you. 


“COMPACT RUBBER” TREADS—AII 
tires stretch due to fatigue in 
the fabric, but Generals, having 
no idle, half-way plies, stretch 
least of all. The tread is kept com- 
pact and compressed against the 
road—that’s why it produces more 
miles and reduces your cost. 








better and deliver greater mileage. 


Your General Tire dealer offers 
you the benefit of his factory- 
training and practical truck tire 
knowledge. He may be able to 
reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, 0. 


In Canada — The General Tire and Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


THE THE 
JUMBO ALL-GRIP 
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One of the most complete lines in the business— each tire built to give you more miles for less money 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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ARMCO ‘Stainless Steel Shovel 
Blades 


That stainless steel is constantly widen- 
ing its scope of application is attested 
by the announcement that it is now being 
used for the blade of a new kind of 
shovel manufactured by Ames-Baldwin- 
Wyoming Company, of Parkersburg, W. 
Va. This shovel is designed for handling 
chemical or chemically treated products, 
and is also recommended for handling 
coal and coke sprayed with calcium to 
keep the dust down. Armco 18-8 hot 
rolled strip pickled stainless steel, manu- 
factured by The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, is being 
used. Three types of shovels, all with No. 
2-B finish stainless, including hollow 
back, round, and square point, are offered 
by the company. 


Novel Transfer System for 


Overhead Cranes 


For moving loaded overhead cranes 
from one bay to another, a novel trans- 
fer system has been installed in the De- 
troit plant of the American Blower Cor- 
poration. The installation consists of 
four units, two of which are standard 
overhead travelers moving up and down 
the working bays, while the other two are 
transfers traveling at right angles along 
both ends of the building. Through in- 
genious arrangement, heavy machinery 
units in process of fabrication in the main 
working bays are lifted by the overhead 
cranes which travel to the end of the run- 
way where the entire cranes with their 
loads are picked up by the transfers trav- 
eling at right angles, and thus transferred 
to adjoining bays for the next steps in 
production. The system may be applied 
to as many bays as desired by extending 
the length of the transfer crane runway. 
Main bay cranes are P & H 5- and 10-ton 
capacity units, operating on runways 364 
feet long, while the transfer cranes, of 
25-ton capacity, travel 120 feet across the 
ends of the building. To take still further 
advantage of the unique system, de- 
pressed railroad tracks, running below 


P & H Crane Installation in American 
Blower Plant 





and parallel with the transfer crane run- 
ways, facilitate loading and unloading 
freight cars. The system is the result of 
collaboration between plant engineers of 
American Blower Company and the con- 
sulting engineers, Albert Kahn, Inc., De- 
troit. The system. with interlocking de- 
tails and wiring circuits to match prop- 
erly the crane and transfer operations, 
was installed by the Overhead Crane Di- 
vision of Harnischfeger Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Rib Bolt with ANCO-NUT 


As a practical substitute for riveting, 
the Automatic Nut Company, Ine., Leba- 


non, Pa., 
has. intro- 
duced the 


“Structural 
Rib solt™ 
for use with 
Anco-N ut s, 
to be used in 
the eon- 
struction of 
buildings, 
bridges, 


tanks, tow- 
ers, CATS, 
ete. oth 
the bolt and 
nut have 
U.S. Stand- 
ard threads 


and may be 
galvanized 
without 
affecting the 
locking fea- 





ture. The 
only equip- 
ment neces- 
Sary for 
erection is a 
hand ham- 
mer and 


wrench, the bolts being put on in the ordi- 
nary way and cannot work loose because 
of a locking pin which travels between 
the threads, Anco-Nuts, however, may be 
removed by an ordinary wrench by exert- 
ing sufficient pressure. This moves the 
pin automatically to a slightly different 
angle and removes its ratchet action. per- 
mitting the nut to be loosened. 


Brunorizing Method for 
Treating Steel 


By a new method of heat treating steel 
rails, developed by engineers and metal- 


lurgists of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, largest subsidiary of the 


United States Steel Corporation, it is de- 
clared that the grains of the steel are 
made finer, stresses in the rail lessened, 


toughness increased, conditions set up 
which make possible a uniform end 


hardening. and the ductility of the steel 
greatly increased. Known as the Brunor- 
izing Process, it consists of heating steel 
to above its critical temperature and then 
cooling it in air. the name applied to the 
process being that of Normalizing. The 
3runorizing furnace at Gary, Ind... was 
recently dedicated. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


Shear for Cutting Flat Steel 
Bands 


Designed particularly for shippers and 
receivers who are confronted with the 
problem of unpacking heavy shipments 
bound with steel strap, a simply operated 
tool developed by Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago, Ill., is declared to be very efli- 
cient. The new shear, recently intro- 
duced, cuts *4-inch and 14-inch bands 
easily and quickly, the leverage produced 
by the toggle action of the handles mak- 
ing the last portion of the cut as easy 
as the first. Scientifically designed to pre- 
vent fatigue on the part of the operator, 
the stationary handle protects the hands. 
while a single stroke of the upper handle 
makes a clean square cut. Sheared ends 
of the band remain flat, and curling and 
uneven edges are eliminated. The flat 
lower jaw of the shear slides under the 
taut band holding the cutting edge in a 
level, even position until the cut is com- 
pleted. The tool is known as the Acme 
No. 10 Shear. 


New Atlas Valve 


The Atlas Valve Company, Newark. 
N. J., makers of regulating valves for 
every service, announce an improved Type 
“EK” Forged Steel Body High-Pressure Re- 
ducing Valve for oil as well as water and 
air. 


Interlocking Corrugated Roofing 
Sheet 


An interlocking corrugated sheet for 
roofing and siding declared to defeat 
eapillary attraction and eliminate nail 
holes and leaks has been introduced hy 
The Kor-Lok Company, Union Trust 
suilding, Cleveland, Ohio. An inexpen- 
sive machine furnished Kor-Lok exclu- 
sive dealers crimps the sides of ordinary 
corrugated sheets, forming an unusual 
interlocking joint. Sheets are held fast 
by a small clip that fits snugly over the 
curvature along the side of the bottom 
sheet. In position, it is nailed to the wood 
deck and the top sheet slid over it into 
position. The Kor-Lok Company, organ- 


ized by Harry R. Ansel, mechanical and 
structural engineer, has acquired United 
States and foreign patent rights for the 
Kor-Lok joint. 
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new CHEVROLET TRUCKS 1937 


and Commercial. Cavs 





NEW UNEQUALED ECONOMY FOR FLEET OWNERS 
plus the greatest pulling power in the low-price range 


More Load Space and Improved Load 
Distribution haul more goods at lower cost 


Whatever your haulage or delivery requirements may be, 
there are many reasons why new 1937 Chevrolet trucks 
FOR ECONOMICAL : P 4 e . 
TRANSPORTATION OF Commercial cars will do your job more to your satisfac- 
tion than any other units you have ever owned. 


If you need power—the new Chevrolet High-Compression Valve-in- 





Head Engine supplies it . . . the greatest pulling power of any truck in the 
low-price field! It is economical power, because Chevrolet truck engine 





design is based upon gasoline and oil saving principles. It is durable, 
long-life power, because every part and feature of Chevrolet trucks is 
ruggedly built to withstand hard, continuous service. 

Chevrolet trucks and commercial cars bring you extra savings with 
Increased Load Space and Improved Load Distribution. This allows 








bigger loads per trip and higher earnings per unit. Perfected Hydraulic 





Brakes are safer, smoother, and far more economical to maintain. 
I’xamine the new lines of Chevrolet trucks and commercial ears. In 
every feature and detail, including their new and smart Steelstream 





Stvling, they offer new value and new economy to fleet owners. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


















PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES (with 
Double-Articulated Brake Shoe Linkage). 
The smoothest, most efficient, and most 
dependable brakes ever built - NEW HIGH- 
COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE. 
Giving even greater pulling power—even 
greater economy—in an unequaled com- 
bination > MORE LOAD SPACE—IM- 
PROVED LOAD DISTRIBUTION. Bigger 
loads per trip—higher earnings per truck « 
NEW STEELSTREAM STYLING. Making 
Chevrolet trucks for 1937 “‘the best-looking 
trucks on the road."" « IMPROVED FULL- 
FLOATING REAR AXLE WITH NEW ONE- 
PIECE HOUSING (on 1'4-Ton Models). 
Super-strong—super-sturdy—built to give 
many thousands of 
miles of dependable 


service. 














VA\ General Motors Installment Plan 


monthly payments to suit your purse. 





" MORE POWER por gallon LOWER COST pon Coad!” 
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SIGNIFICANT 


is the steady gain 


in total volume of 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


The benefits disbursed 


demonstrate its merit. 


Employers furnished with pertinent facts. 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Labor and Capital 


Wrerner right or wrong in 
what it asks Capital to do, Labor will never gain sympathetic 
public consideration by methods of violence that are contrary 
to law and common sense. 

A proper and fair solution will be found in consideration and 
counsel and not by methods which are abhorrent to law abid- 
ing people and injurious to the very cause to which misguided 
labor leaders are supposed to be devoted. 

Unfortunately, sit-down strikes have sptead like wild fire 
because of the sympathy of law enforcing authorities, or at 
least because of their studied inaction. 


The Bond Market 


A SUBJECT of interest to secur- 
ity holders is whether the advance in the price of shares has 
been due to better business now and better prospects for the 
future, or how much of it is due to thoughts of inflation to 
come. 

Basic industries are making marked progress. Their output 
has jumped to high figures. Their earnings are probably some- 
what in proportion, although taxes will undoubtedly have to 
be figured on as increasing if the government budget is to be 
balanced, and taxes of various kinds are already high. 

Banks have been giving thought to the recent decline in gov- 
ernment bonds. It is estimated that banks hold probably 50 
per cent or more of the total amount of governments that are 
outstanding. 

While this decline was going on, stocks also declined to some 
extent, which presented an unusual situation. Opinions differ 
as to what the course of the bond market may be. It depends 
on the viewpoint. 


Serving the Public 


Onn of the striking facts in the 
2nd annual statement of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany appearing on the opposite page, is that the Company paid 
over $199,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries in 1986. 
At the end of last year it had 2,722,956 policies in force, while 
policyholders were protected to the extent of $6,660,968,000. 

In 1936, the New York Life wrote $451,000,000 of new busi- 
ness and received $46,000,000 from men and women for annu- 
ities. 

The strong financial position of this mutual company, 
founded in 1845, is given in the list of its assets which amounted 
to $2,404,236,000 on December 31, 1936. Approximately 18 per 
cent of its assets are in United States government bonds, 1° 
per cent in railroad bonds, 16 per cent in first mortgages on 
city property, 15 per cent in policy loans, nearly 9.5 per cent 
in state, county and municipal bonds, 8.98 in public utility 
bonds, 1.12 in industrial and other bonds, and 3.5 per cent 
in preferred and guaranteed stocks. Real estate owned by the 
company represents 5.27 per cent of its assets. 


Is Prosperity to Endure? 


How long will prosperity last is 

a question frequently asked. One phase of it, which is bring- 

ing profit to many, is the rush for armaments. Japan, Italy, 

Germany and England, the great powers of Europe, and Asin 
(Continued on page 62) 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


The management of a life insurance company is 
one of the great assets which never appears in 
its balance sheet. The New York Life Insurance 
Company is actively managed by its Board of 
Directors who represent the 2,000,000 policy- 


which meet regularly to supervise the Company’s 
operations. The Directors devote their experi- 
ence, their judgment, and the necessary time to 
this work in the interest of the millions of peo- 
ple protected by this cooperative, non-profit 


holders of this mutual company. Every Director institution. The following men constitute this 
serves on at least one of five general Committees Board of Directors: 


ALFRED L. AIKEN THOMAS A. BUCKNER JAMES G. HARBORD GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President Chairman of the Board Chairman of the Board, President, 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL Radio Corporation of America Deering, Milliken & Co 
tote Plait — NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER : 7, -ERSON 
President, Yale l niversity President, Columbia University CHARLES D. HILLES EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
New Haven, Conn. Resident Manager, New York State Lae oF Sand Coed 
o , eg y4 and ee oO any 
NATHANIEL F. AYER CHARLES A. CANNON Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. Chicago, IIL. 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) President, Cannon Mills Co. npr Cee? a 
7" > Kannapolis, N. C. HALE HOLDEN ALFRED E. SMITH 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE fea Chairman of Southern Pacific Co. President, 
-awyer, Root, ark, Duckner ay ay y TE empire State, Inc 
Ballantine GEORGE B. COR I ELYOU > pT hE ae 3 ‘ 
Former Secretary of the HERBERT HOOVER J. BARSTOW SMULL 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS Treasury of the United States Former President of the United States Vice-President 
Palo Alto, California J. H. Winchester © Co. 


Member of the Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 


HENRY BRUERE 


President, Bowery Savings Bank 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
New York Trust Co. 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 92d ANNUAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1936 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 


President, City Investing Co, Retired 


PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
RIDLEY WATTS 
WILLARD V. KING Director, 


Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Bank © Trust Co. 








. . Per Cent of ye Ae re a Pa oa il 
ASSETS cork hem te LIABILITIES and RESERVES 
Total Assets 
Cash on Hand, or in Bank............... seee $61,082,294.13 2.54 Insurance and Annuity Reserve................ $1,957,638, 266.00 
United States Government, direct, or fully 
guaranteed, Bonds. .............cccceceees 440, 280,359.82 | 18.31 > . 
Present Value of Future Ins 2 a nts 97, 225,326.6 
State, County and Municipal Bonds......... 228,059,533.25] 9.49 ne a ee en ITN ENnenD os 
Railroad Bonds.........cccceeccccccccccccees 327, 501,466.21 | 13.62 Dividends Left with the Company at Interest 100,709,573.83 
Public Utility Bonds................e000% eee 215,994,580.80] 8.98 
Industrial and other Bonds...........2++++++ 26,818,027.51| 1.12 Other Policy Liabilities..............0... 00000 16,054,897 .36 
Canadian Bonds............eeeceeees cccccces 57,048,825.88| 2.37 
POPGIG BOMEB..o. 6c ccccksccccscsceccce pajamas 317,330.50 O01 Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid......... 11, 284,946.96 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. ........... 84,036,258.00| 3.50 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office). 126,631,821.63| 5.27 Miscellaneous Liabilities.........0+.+2+eee00+ +. 3,337,471.86 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption —3,521,041.35 -15 — 
: serve Birnie cea’ CCE TEC OCT e 5,856, 238. 
First Mortgages on City Properties........... 404, 236,105.38 | 16.81 Reserve for Taxes 6856, 238.8% 
First Mortgages on Farms.........-.+++++0++ 7,867,995.97 33 Reserve for Dividends payable to Policyholders 38, 233,060.00 
UO eer or ire ere tee meee 361, 232,688.26 | 15.02 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued......... 29,154,196.50| 1.21 Special Investment Reserve............0.000008 50,000,000.00 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred 
Eh eee rie rer eke eee ee 30,338,272.23| 1.26 Surplus funds reserved for general contin- 

Other Assets..... Weta vua Wsiseie BN Ween Wisse ei 115,616.16 -O1 MENON MRI ae a /as0 % 0s 6 bared) ered Aah as0is/ 08-46 ORisiw aw <tLares 123,896 ,632.14 

WM eves chwobawecenwe 2,404, 236,413.58 | 100% eas baer nnecececes $2,404, 236,413.58 





Bonds eligible for amortization are carried at their amortized values determined in accordance with the laws of the State of New 
York. All other bonds and all guaranteed and preferred stocks are carried at market values as furnished by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. Securities amounting to $36,145,051, included above, are deposited as required by law. 


Over 199 million dollars was paid or credited in 1936 to policyholders and beneficiaries. This is a meas- 
ure of the Company’s service in a single year in providing human comfort and family protection. 

On December 31, 1936, the Company had 2,722,956 policies in force guaranteeing insurance protec- 
tion of more than six and a half billion dollars, to be exact, $6,660,968,484. 

The 451 million dollars of new insurance issued and the 46 million dollars paid to the Company by 
men and women for annuities in 1936 reflect continued public confidence and participatior in 
the cooperative security offered by the New York Life. 

As we enter 1937, New York Life continues in its preeminently strong financial position. 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION .. . NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 
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PIONEERS 


Four years ago... in the spring of 1933... there 
began a new era in coal marketing. 


On March 13, 1933, the Supreme Court of the 
United States granted a bill of rights to the producers 
who had formed Appalachian Coals, Inc. Thus the first 
regional coal marketing agency was born. 


Headquarters of ACI were officially opened in the 
Transportation Building, Cincinnati, on April 17, 1933. 
Today, the same headquarters provide offices for the 
same company. 


Since the date of its birth, such a short time ago, ACI 
has traveled far in putting into actuality the hopes and 
dreams of those who conceived it. The road has been 
rough, unmarked, uncharted, but ACI has blazed the 
trail. Prestige and experience are the heritages of ACI 
on its fourth birthday. Prestige for having fought hon- 
orably in the cause of stability; experience that helps 
ACI serve its producers, its agents, and its customers. 


Write for list of producers, including the pioneers of the marketing 
agency. Write for “Where to Buy ACI Quality Coals,” listing the 


authorized agents of this company. 


Appalachian led Aue 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING: CINCINNATI OHIO 








Pee UT ele TTT TT «ii 
| THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 
Producers and Manufacturers of 
GEORGIA MARBLE 


TATE, GEORGIA 


Atlanta: Chicago- Cleveland: Dallas-New York 
Mes CMS MMS Me oS Lc 
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DRAWING MATERIALS 


Drawing Instruments, Slide Rules, Planimeters, Drawing and Trac- 
ing Papers, Drafting Room Furniture, Surveying Instruments, Tapes. 


PIGMENT Waterproof Drawing Ink 
in black and white and a wide range of opaque 
colors, Catalogue sent on request. Inquiries solicited. 


F. WEBER CO. 227 PARK AVENUE 


Est. 1853 BALTIMORE, MD. 












THE STAGE IS BEING SET 


America is preparing for a notable 

industrial advance. Is your business 

prepared to take advantage of it? 
@ 


Correspondence invited 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 


Gwynn CrowrTuer, President 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Member Federa] Reserve System—Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Financial News 


Is Prosperity to Endure? 


(Continued from page 60) 


have determined upon tremendous programs in war equipment 
Even granting the necessity, its use unfortunately, and that 
does not seem so far away, will bring woe and loss far ex- 
ceeding the temporary burst of activity of which it may be 
the cause. 

In other lines there is the stimulation of great demand for 
goods of many kinds. This is not evenly distributed, but it 
is hay-making time for those in a position to meet even a 
part of the needs of this greatest of all markets. The law of 
supply and demand, of course, will eventually assert its inex- 
orable rule, but that time apparently is not yet. 


One Way to Good Will 


Wuar part advertising should 
play in the present condition of affairs is not a matter about 
which there should be doubt. Putting aside any bias that may 
be attributed to the publisher in favor of the income side of 
his business, as a means for building up future good-will in 
a period of prosperity, it is generally recognized that proper 
publicity can be a power for good. Many firms today are in 
creasing their advertising expenditures to double and treble 
previous allotments. People are in a receptive mood to read 
and listen to what the advertiser says if his product is worthy. 
The increase in advertising is another indication of reviving 


confidence. 


The Rise of Scrap 


Tra VELERS on highways of the 
South see many trucks loaded with serap iron and steel bound 
for seaports where their loads will be shipped abroad. The 
price of scrap is higher than it has been for a long time, and 
warehouses, yards, farms and dumping grounds are being 
searched for discarded material to meet the demand. 

The business world has been accustomed to judge the rise 
or fall of prosperity by the rise or fall of the steel market 
“as steel goes, business goes.” This fundamental industry is 
enjoying a condition of pronounced prosperity. 


Expansion of Industry 


Ax encouraging thing about the 
present activity in business is the increasing amount of private 
capital going into new industry. There has been apparent of 
late more willingness to venture investments on future pros- 
pects than for a long time. In the Southern States where nat- 
ural resources awaiting development are unequalled by any 
other section of the country, there is vast opportunity for the 
employment of new capital and signs are multiplying of in- 
creased development which will make what has been done here- 
tofore seem small in comparison with what is to come. 

The increase in this development will have as a contributing 
factor the work of engineers and scientists with their discov- 
eries and inventions, which are making life better for all of us. 
This is seen in the rapid expansion by the chemical manufac- 
turing industry. It would appear that the South is to take 
the lead in tremendous expansion in this field of enterprise. 

The Blue Book of Southern Progress, shortly to be issued 
by this office, will give the facts about what the South has 
done and is doing. As a story of creative effort on the part 
of industry, it will be found of compelling interest to business 
readers, 
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“Where Can We Get—” 





Write por the Facts about Savannah 
and Port Wentworth 


Industrial sites at Port Wentworth, on deep water a few miles north of the City of 
Savannah, possess almost every advantage that cuts manufacturing costs and builds 
business in rich, new markets. 

Here you will find water, sewers, electric light and power already available; ample 
housing facilities and plenty of skilled and common labor of white American stock 
at less cost. A climate that saves in fuel expense. Exemption from taxes for new in- 

‘ dustries for five years. 

In Georgia is fast-growing timber in unlimited acreage. —Minerals for almost every 
commercial use.—Those agricultural products like cotton, fibre, soy beans, tung trees, 
sweet potatoes, that chemists are now using to revolutionize industry. 

Whether you are considering a complete new factory, a branch plant or a dis- 
tributing warehouse, you should get the full facts about Savannah and Port Wentworth. 


Ask your engineers and accountants to outline the needs of Seen 









your company and let us furnish you a comparison to your 
present figures that may spell the answer to your problems. 


Served by five trunk lines. 
The principal ocean outlet for 
the products of the Southeast. 


Fully equipped with modern 

4 r docks, warehouses, etc., for 
() ir handling coastwise and over- TRUNK 
seas shipments. LINES 


CORPORATION 
Offices: 17 East 42nd Street 


Savannah, Ga. New York City 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 








Chicago Power and Mechanical Engineering 
Exposition 


A new power show for the mid-west—the 
Chicago Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering—is not intended to supplant the 
National Power Show at New York. The 
Thirteenth National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering will be held at Grand 
Central Palace, New York, December 5-10, 
1938, retaining the biennial interval now es- 
tablished while the Chicago exposition will 
be held in the new International Amphi- 
theatre October 4-9, 1937. Both shows will be 
conducted by the International Exposition 
Company. 


Agents for Appalachian Coals 


Fred Darragh, formerly with Hattield 
Campbell Creek Coal Company, is now repre- 
senting Cabin Creek Consolidated Sales Com- 
pany in eastern Michigan and northern Ohio. 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Sales Company is 
agent for Truax-Traer Coal Company, Cabin 
Creek Division, a constituent company of Ap- 
palachian Coals, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. M. Daniel, sales manager of Stearns Coal 
Sales Company, announces Fred J. Ettinger 
now represents the company in Michigan. 
This organization is agent for Stearns Coal 
and Lumber Company, one of the producer 
stockholders of Appalachian Coals, Ince., 
marketing agent for high volatile bituminous 
coals mined in eastern Kentucky, eastern 
Tennessee, southwestern Virginia, and south- 
ern West Virginia. 


P & H Welder Shows Efficiency and Economy 


The completion of an all-welded bird cage 
at Lineoln Park Zoo in Oklahoma City, 75 
feet high, 50 feet wide, and 120 feet long, 
may mean a definite step toward a new and 
larger field for welding activities. It is one 


R 





of the first of its kind to be entirely welded 
in sections on the ground and then raised 
and welded into place makes it significant. 
Welding outfits used on the work included 
a P & H 150-ampere trailer welder and an old 
type acetylene welder. The P & H welder, 
which was made by Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis., ran nearly 18 hours 
on a little more than 9 gallons of gasoline. 


Old Dominion Package Receives Award 


The Old Dominion Box Company, Ince., 
Lynchburg, Va., produced the package which 
won the Bronze Award in the All-American 
Package Competition of 1936, sponsored by 
Modern Packaging. The award was_ based 
on a Bon Bon box featuring a _ half-dozen 
towels made by the Cannon Mills. Designed 
by Cannon and produced by Old Dominion, 
the package is declared to have made a rec- 
ord of having tripled sales. It was entered 
in the Set-Up Paper Box classification, in 
which there were 12,000 entries. 


G-E Exhibit at Southern Textile Exposition 


A feature of General Electric Company's ex 
hibit at the Twelfth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion at Greenville, S. C., April 5-10, is a new 
screenless, open textile motor with an im- 
proved ventilating system scientifically de- 
signed to permit operation in heavily lint- 
laden atmosphere for long periods of time 
without attention. Other G-E products in the 
display will be loom motors and loom motor 
control, varnished-cambriec and glyptal- 
sheathed cable, indicating and testing in- 
struments, laboratory photo-electriec devices 
and House of Magic displays. The mercury 
limit switch for spinning frame control, re- 
cently developed, will be demonstrated, and 
products of the Incandescent Lamp Depart- 
ment and General Electric Vapor Lamp Com 
pany will also be included in the exhibit. 


Boaz Invites Industries 


Located on Sand Mountain in northern Ala- 
bama—a plateau over 100 miles in length and 
from 15 to 25 miles wide, between Chatta- 
nooga on the northeast and Birmingham on 
the south—the Town of Boaz—offers advan- 
tages for the location of industries in its dense 
rural population, location within the TVA 
zone, With Alabama Power Company service, 
high class native white labor, good market 
for clean staple cotton, choice fruits, ete. It 
also offers municipal tax and license exemp- 
tions for a period of years. Information may 
be obtained from G. W. Cox, Chairman of 
Publie Affairs Committee, Boaz Civitan Club. 


Consolidates Sales Office With Plant 


Grinnell Company, Ine., 1315 Marilla Street, 
Dallas, Tex., announces the consolidations of 
its sales office with plant, the latter being 
equipped with the latest improved pipe ma- 
chines and stocked with materials for com- 
plete Grinnell automatic sprinkler installa- 
tions. The main office of the company is at 
Providence, R. I. 


Stainless Steel at Textile Exposition 


At the Southern Textile Exposition at 
Greenville, S. (.. April 5-10, subsidiary com- 
panies of the United States Steel Corporation 
present a colorful, interesting and informa- 
tive exhibit featuring USS Stainless Steel and 
its constantly widening application in the 
textile industry. 


Galusha Gas Equipment 


The Wellman Engineering Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio, acquired the exclusive right and 
license under the United States patents to 
sell in the United States the Galusha Gas Gen 
erator, which is said to provide a gaseous 
fuel, uniformly clean and dependable. Albert 
L. Galusha. inventor of the Galusha Clean 
Gas Generator, has become associated with 
the Wellman organization as chief engineer 
of its recently acquired line of Galusha gas 
equipment. Bulletin No. 95—illustrating and 
describing the Wellman-Galusha Gas Genera 
tor for producing clean gas for industrial 
purposes may be obtained from the company. 
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SALES OFFICES 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
(ttt Rhodes Haverty Bidg. of Virginia 


Baltimore, Maryland 9th and Main Streets 


1309 Lexington Bldg. Richmond, Virginia communicate with US at once | 
CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORP. | 
General Offices, New York, N. Y. | 
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The Glenburnie Development Co. 
CERTAIN-TEED - SOUTHERN MADE 1409 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 
FOR SOUTHERN TRADE GEORGE B. FURMAN, President 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 64) 


Dresser Fittings Eliminate Pipe Threading 


Recommended by the manufacturer for sim- 
plifying joint-making and repair work on 
‘both inside and outside piping for oil, gas, 
water, air, or other industrial lines, the stand- 
ard line of Dresser Style 65 Fittings, recently 
announced by S. R. Dresser Manufacturing 
Company, of Bradford, Pa., employs essen- 
tially the same basic principle a as that used 
in other styles of the well-known Dresser 
Coupling. The use of the new type, it is de- 
clared, obviates the necessity of “time out” 
for cutting pipe to exact lengths, threading, 
grooving, flaring, or screwing up joints in 
cramped quarters. After inserting the plain- 
end pipe into the fitting which comes com- 
pletely assembled, it is only necessary to 
tighten two thre aded octagonal follower nuts 
with a few quick turns of an ordinary wrench 
to complete a joint in a few moments. 


Pennsylvania Pump and Compressor 
Appointments 


The appointment of the following district 
representatives has been announced by_ the 
Pennsylvania Pump and Compressor Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa., manufacturers of air com- 
pressors, vacuum: pumps, centrifugal pumps 
and air lift pumps: McVoy-Hausman Com- 
, 2019 Sixth Avenue, North, Birmingham, 
John A. Dodd, 101 Marietta Building. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Ryan Sales a oo 160 
Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 


"Caterpillar Tractor Exhibit at Road Show 


At the recent Southwest Farm and Road 
Shows at Wichita, Kans., the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, of Peoria, Ill., sponsored 
three large exhibits and reports new highs in 
sales, attendance and general interest. 


B. & O. Promotes W. G. Carl—Report 
on Operations 


Vice President Charles W. Galloway of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company an 
nounces the appointment of W. G. Carl as 
assistant to vice president, succeeding the late 
F. E. Blaser. Mr. Carl entered the services 
of the B. & O. in 1903 and has been chief of 
the rates and pay bureau since January 1, 
1919, heading Mr. Blaser’s staff. 

An operations report for the railroad shows 
operating revenues of $13,477,471 for Febru- 
ary, 1937, as compared with $12,937,099 for 








sy the Insurance Department 
CONDENSED STATEMENT 
SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Baltimore, Md. 


DECEMBER 31, 1936 


Total income during the year — $3,858,285.48 
Total disbursements during 
PDR EME cgcashsedushasoeKs 3,3 94,074.01 


530,420.63 





Total « 


Total liabilities except capital 83.534,727.94 
Capital actually paid 

up in cash - 31,000,000.00 
Surplus over all 

liabilities 
Surplus as to policy nt TS. : 


3,.000,692.79 


Total liabilities ............ $6.535.420.63 
Net Premiums in United 
States December 31, 1936 ... $5,562,S30.54 
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Sama sealant x 16,998.81 
STATE OF MARYLAND 
Office of the 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Md., March 1, 1937 

That the abewe is a true 
Annual Statement 
GUARANTEE 
MD., 
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STATE 

Baltimore, 
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abstract, taken from the 

of the FIDELITY AND 

FIRE CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, 

for the year ending December 31, 1936, 
on file in this Department. 

W. S. HANNA. 

Tnsurance Commissioner. 
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the corresponding month in 1936, and net 
revenue from operations of $3,288,642 for 
1937, compared with $3,149,974 for February, 
1936. Net railway operating income amounted 
to $1,799,373 for February, 1937, as against 
$2,146,274 for February, 1936. For the two 
months of January and February, 1937, net 
railway operating income was $3,820,422, com- 
pared with $4,177,598 for January and Febru- 
ary, 1936. 


Sodium Floodlighting Advantages 


Recent tests of sodium vapor floodlighting 
made by Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company on the front of its engi- 
neering building at Bloomfield, N. J., foretell 
a rapid increase in the use of sodium vapor 
lamps for floodlighting because of high effi- 
ciency and characteristic color. 


Wants Manufacturers Catalogs 


The Builders’ Exchange, of Richmond, Va., 
Charles P. Bigger, Secretary, is interested in 
securing catalogs and other trade literature 
issued by manufacturers, 


Birmingham Cement Plant Wins Award 


For the fifth consecutive year the Birming- 
ham plant of Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany has been awarded the Portland Cement 
Association safety trophy for completing a 
full calendar year without a single disabling 
accident to employees. 


Twin Coach Deliveries 


The Twin Coach Company, Kent, Ohio, de- 
livered 100 coaches for the month ending 
March 15th, of which 17 are in the South as 
follows: 


Passen- 

No. Model ger 
Savannah” Electric & 
Power Co., Savannah, 

ee eee 2 23-R 23 
Northern Texas’ Trac- 
tion Co., Fort Worth, 

LET ee 6 23-R 23 
El Bite Electric Co., 

El Paso, Tex. ....... 3 23-R 25 
City of Coral Gables, 

Coral Gables, Fla. 2 30-R 31 
Georgia Power Co., At- 


NGAS Siena anne 4 23-R 23 


lanta, 


Purchasing Agents Convention 


W. W. Gast, of the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Co., Wilmington, Del., is chairman of ar- 
rangements for the National Convention of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, to be held in Pittsburgh, May 24-28. 
There will be 118 booths available for ex- 
hibitors, and an attendance of about 2,000 
members of the National Association is ex- 
pected. Frank H. Carter, of Dietrich Bros., 
saltimore, Chairman of the Promotion Com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Association, reports 
details will be available May 1, on the second 
annual Manufacturers’ Products Exhibit to 
be held for three days at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel in October. 
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There are— 
Opportunities in 


FLORIDA 


for investment— 


To learn of the many and varied opportunities 
for investment one should visit Florida and 
make a personal survey of the different sections 


For undeveloped farm and grove lands, indus- 
trial sites and beach property on the East Coast 


Model Land Company 


Flagler System 
St. Augustine—Florida 
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SO, AccreMETERS 
a BUCKETS 





CRANES 


Just a reminder folks @ If your problem is 
storing, measuring and dispensing to truck 
or truck mixer bulk materials or concrete— 
the answer is an Erie AggreMeter @ If 
your job is moving earth by bucket—Erie 
builds the complete line from \4 yd. up in 
all types @ If you plan for a shop or yard 
Overhead Traveling Crane—Erie builds a 
quality crane to meet your requirements. 
The point is—when can we help you reduce 
handling costs? Bring on your problems. 
Address Dept. A for speed. 


THE HOOK-ON 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO., ERIE, PENNA. 


Strayer Electric Buckets, Overhead Electric Cranes, AggreMeters, 
Clamshell, and Dragline Buckets 


a eS TEEL THRESHERS 
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’ . 
Are the last word in rapid handling. 
thorough separation and cleaning of 
grain--your insurance of — better 
profits and satisfied customers, 


Built) to withstand hard service, 
with welded steel frame, simple 
construction and easy accessibility, 
Frick Threshers have a reputation 
for very low operating cost. Roller 
and ball bearings mean light) run- 
hing. 

For better Threshers, Tractors, and 
Saw) Mills, there’s nothing like a 
Frick, 
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Bethlehem Adds to Plant 
Facilities in Maryland 


(Continued from page 37) 


storage building, which is part of the new 
construction. 


The four-strand high-speed continuous 
rod and bar mill is being built adjacent 
to the present rod mill, and will be tied 
in as a unit in the existing rod and wire 
building facilities. This high-speed mill, 
with its stands of rolls, runout, cooling- 
bed, shears, etc., will extend for one- 
third of a mile, and will have a capacity 
rated at over 20,000 tons per month, 
almost double that of the existing mill. 
Facilities for drawing rods into wire 
and also for manufacturing wire into 
finished products, such as nails, barbed 
wire and bale ties are among the auxili- 
ary units being enlarged. 


One important Bethlehem product, dis- 
tinctly new as a Maryland plant item, 
will be concrete reinforcing bars. The 
new rod and bar mill will be utilized in 
the production of this item, as well as to 
provide an increased tonnage of rods to 
serve the enlarged wire drawing and 
finishing facilities at the Baltimore 
plant. Some of its output will also go to 
other manufacturers of such products as 
wire, bolts, nuts, and screws. 


Auxiliary facilities for warehousing 
and fabricating reinforcing bars will en- 
able Bethlehem to make direct shipments 
of this product by truck to the Baltimore 
and Washington area, and will also pro- 
vide a nearer source of supply for estab- 


Tandem Roll Train of the Cold-Reducing Tin 
Plate Mill at the Bethlehem Steel Company's 
Maryland Plant 
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lished distributing centers in New York 
and Philadelphia. 


In general, the new units for produc- 
ing both flat-rolled products and products 
made from rods or bars will place Beth- 
lehem in a better position to serve its 
astern and Southern markets, and the 
added capacity will be of especial ad- 
vantage in expediting water shipments 
to the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf 
and Pacific Coast States. 

With these additions the Maryland 
Plant, the only large steel plant in the 
United States on tide-water, strengthens 
its position as one of the world’s larg- 
est and most modern integrated units for 
making steel and finished and semi-fin- 
ished steel products. It was at this plant 
that Bethlehem developed its bethanizing 
process in which 99.99 per cent pure zine 
is deposited in wire electrolytically. 
Among the list of principal products 
manufactured here are pig iron, rails, 
sheared and universal plates and skelp. 
flanged and dished plate products, sheet 
bar and billets, tin and black plate, plain 
and galvanized sheets, wire rods, wire 
and wire products, butt-and-lap-welded 
steel pipe, brass and iron castings. 


South’s Steel Industry 


(Continued from page 36) 
This company is also building at Hous- 
ton. Its new plant there is costing $1,500.- 
000. 


4,175,000 Tons of Pig Iron Produced in 
South Last Year 

With the operating rate running ahead 

of 1936, the latest figures issued by the 

American Iron and Steel Institute cover- 

ing the year 1936 show a production of 


alll 





31,029,187 tons of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys compared with 21,372,699 tons in 
1935. Approximately 4,175,000 tons were 
produced in the Southern States, or a gain 
of 32 per cent as compared with 3,142,000 
tons in 1935. Alabama is the largest iron 
producing state in the South with 1,998,- 
212 tons in 1936 compared with 1,297,960 
tons in 1935. In basic pig iron, the South 
produced 2,705,820 tons in 1936; in foun- 
dry pig iron 941,878 tons, and in Besse- 
mer and low phosphorus pig iron 568,000 
tons. 


Production Pig Iron by Grades and 
Ferro Alloys by Kinds in the United 


States 
Basic Pig Iron 
First Second 
6 months 6 months Total 
1936 1936 1936 
Tons Tons Tons 
9,067,601 11,409,320 20,476,921 
Bessemer and Low-Phosphorus Pig Iron 
2,448,248 3,428,514 5,876,762 
Foundry Pig Tron 
966,369 1,064,622 2,030,991 
Malleable Pig Iron 
829,025 888,032 1,717,057 
Ferro-Alloys by Kinds 
384,347 428,293 812,640 


Not included above are 33,671 tons of 
forge or mill pig iron and 81,145 tons of 
white and mottled. direct castings, etce., 
making the total output 31,029,187 tons 
for 1936. 


Obsolete Equipment 


(Continued from page 46) 


shown a net profit even if all of the actual 
depreciation had been charged against it 
during its useful life. 

“If manufacturers adopted a policy of 
replacing equipment each year to the ex- 
tent of the actual depreciation which oc- 
curred during the year, they would have 
the advantage of using equipment that 
was up to date at all times, and there 
would be no necessity for large special 
appropriations for making replacements, 
which are often difficult to finance. Such 
a policy could not be completely adopted 
by all users of equipment, but it is a defi- 
nitely established fact that a number of 
manufacturers have found from actual 
experience that a more or less constant 
rate of equipment replacement is very 
profitable.” 

Reports show that the rate and degree 
of obsolescence varies greatly in differ- 
ent industries. Probably the most up-to- 
date of all industries today is that of 
automobile manufacturing. An important 
lagging industry which has begun to take 
modernization seriously is that of rail- 
road equipment maintenance. In June, 
1935, it was estimated that the facilities 
used for the maintenance of equipment 
represent an investment of $1,000,000,000 
of which $320,000,000 is in shop machin- 
ery, a large part of which is admittedly 
obsolete both from the standpoint of age 
and of productive capacity. To what ex- 
tent obsolscence was increasing can be 
seen in the fact that less than four per 
cent of all the money spent for additions 
and betterments on Class 1 roads over a 
period of 17.5 years prior to 1932 was 
spent for improving the facilities which 
the industry uses to maintain equipment. 
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LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 






LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Manufacturers of 
Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings 


For Water and Gas Service 








CRUSHED LIMESTONE 
Best for All Purposes 


We manufacture all sizes of stone suitable for all 
classes of road building and concrete work where 
only a high-grade limestone is required. 


Quarries opened up in 1912. 
Capacity 8000 tons daily. 


Four Quarries 


Blue Ridge, Va. Pembroke, Va. Pounding Mill, Va. 
Boxley, Greensville County, Va. 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
Room 711, Boxley Building,-ROANOKE, VA. 
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BUCKETS and Dragline 


Write for Bulletins 


€ WELLMAN ENGINEERING Go, 
7003 CENTRAL AVE., CLEVELAND ~ OHIO 












SAND—GRAVEL—BRICK 
FILTER GRAVEL 


Washed Sand and Gravel for Concrete 
Roads and Buildings 
Filter Gravel, all sizes—Building Bricks 


FRIEND & CO., INC. River St., Petersburg, Va. 








MASCOT CHATTS 


ASPHALTIC ROADWAY GRAVEL 
ROOFING GRAVEL CRUSHED STONE 


ASPHALT FILLER DUST 


a SEIS ONT 


American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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| The Quinn 4-foot Medium Duty Concrete Pipe 
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CONCRETE 
PIPE 


The Pipe That Will Always 
Make Good! 


“Quinn Process” concrete pipe surpasses most 
specifications because of its 60% greater com- 
pression test and lowest absorption. “Quinn Pro- 
cess” produces strong, sturdy, long lasting, smooth 
finished pipe. 


Make better pipe in all sizes, at lower cost, with 
Quinn Concrete Pipe Equipment. Write for in- 
formation and prices on Quinn equipment for pro- 
ducing all types of concrete pipe quicker, better 
and more economically. 


QUINN 4 ft. Medium Duty 
PIPE MACHINE 


DUTY CON- i 





Machine, shown above, makes pipe 
12” to 60” in diameter in 30”, 36” and 
48” lengths. Machine tamping, 400- 
pound trip-hammer action blows at 
rate of 370 per minute packs concrete 
in dense mass—produces smooth fin- 
ish pipe of super-strength and lowest 
absorption. 

Our 6-foot Machine makes pipe 12” to 60” 
in diameter in 36”, 48” and 72” lengths. This 


machine has capacity up to 100 tons a day. 
Write for details, capacities, cests, etc. 


Quinn Wire & Iron Works 


1605 Twelfth St., Boone, lowa 









QUINN 
STANDARD 


Quinn Concrete 
Pipe construction 
is recognized as 
standard by many 
municipalities, 
drainage, sewerage 
and irrigation dis- 
tricts. In asking 
for bids on pipe, 
“Quinn Standard” 
or equivalent means 
Quinn pipe has no 
superior. 


QUINN 


PIPE FORMS 
HAND or WET PROCESS 


Make concrete pipe on the job 
with Quinn Concrete Pipe Forms. 
Heavy-Duty shown at left. Medium- 
Duty right. Make any diameter— 
lengths 12” to 84”. Get complete 
information on prices and_ special 
construction features of Quinn Forms. 
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Margarine 
(Continued from page 42) 


cottonseed oil that has taken place in the 
margarine industry during recent years. 

The 1936 total of 108,106,111 pounds 
represents a gain of 8,601,367 pounds over 
the 99,504,744 pounds of cottonseed oil 
used in margarine production during 
1935 and is approximately double the 
1934 volume of 54,778,000 pounds. In com- 
parison with the consumption for previ- 
ous years, the 1936 figures represent 
amounts roughly three to six times as 
great, as is indicated by the following 
table, from Bureau of Internal Revenue 
reports: 

COTTONSEED OIL USED IN 
MARGARINE 








Year Pounds 
BED: 2asulboankaashowsonass 18,533,000 
7 EES Se es ere 15,420,000 
SEE: Se scinunae hoses eoerak 18,757,000 
oe er prt eae 20,540,000 
SEE Au xnbicnesonss song oese$ 20,966,000 
927 25,608,000 
p 23,.372.000 
SMES ccchsaeehansachoen sete 24,801,000 
1 EE erg ety yee ye 28,173,000 
PE Wises Keke veneeknee een 30,214,000 
eee ic cstciosesbseseese eee 27,445,000 
DE “cNbheraarwecaseeenaekes 16,027,000 
SE. cee basheteekesneonwe 15.0496,000 
TERR: Guksnnxccaeassescanees 17.997.000 
SE. biwp han eens ¥oeee us oe 54,778,000 
SUED ca scchensousskecoes cease 99,505,000 
SNOD' Giese tevasetosnG cn see 108,106,000 


Other Farmers Benefit 
The reason for 'the increasing interest 
of the cotton industry in margarine is 
readily apparent. In addition to affording 
a market for an increasing volume of cot- 
tonseed oil, margarine gives the cotton 








Electric 


An abundant supply of cool drinking water 
ALWAYS—and workers return dividends through 
increased production. The many distinctive fea- 
tures of Halsey Taylor Cooler Fountains guaran- 
lee maximum cooling capacity at minimum cost. 
Only Halsey Taylor Coolers have two-stream pro- 
jector and automatic stream 
control . . . hence, the most 
sanitary cooler you can use! 


Complete catalog of coolers 
and fountains on request. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, 0. 


{Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains} 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


COOLER FOUNTAINS 


producer and processor that other essen- 
tial for stabilized sales and prices—di- 
versified outlets. In recognition of these 
facts, the National Cottonseed Products 
Association has expanded its Educational 
Service program to place greater empha- 
sis upon markets for cottonseed oil, de- 
veloping its program upon the same 
fundamentals which have been success- 
fully used for feed products. 

While primarily interested in cotton- 
seed oil, the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association recognizes as basic and 
essential these facts: 

1. Every American fat and oil 
producer has an equal right with 
the cotton producer, or processor, to 
sell his products in the American 
market. 

2. There is room enough for all 
American fats and oils in the Ameri- 
can market, provided that all are 
permitted to have this equal right. 
As an important step in putting these 

principles into actnal practice in the 
United States, the National Cottonseed 
Products Association is joining other 
American fats and oils producers, pro- 
cessors and manufacturers in actively 
supporting a bill, H. R. 8905, introduced 
in Congress by Congressman Richard M. 
Kleberg of Texas. 


Kleberg Bill Will Help 


In brief, this Bill provides that retail 
grocers handling only margarine made 
100 per cent of domestic ingredients will 
be exempt from the present Federal mar- 
garine license tax of $6 annually, now im- 
posed on all retail grocers. It further 
provides that margarine made entirely of 


No. 2800 Ice Cooler 










Cottonseed Oil Industry 


471 Mills in the United States, Prac- 
tically All in the South, Crushed Cot- 
tonsecd During the 1935-36 Season 
and in Addition 90 Mills With Neces- 
sary Equipment Did Not Crush Any 
Cottonseed Last Season. 


1937 (Aug. 1 
to March 1) 


1936 (Season 

ending Aug. 1) 
Cottonseed 
crushed 
(tons) ... 3,817,751 3,480,419 
Oil produced 
(pounds) 1,163,736,415 1,132,769,388 
Cake and 


meal 

(tons) .. 1,738,883 1,692,566 
Hulls 

(tons) ... 987,849 963,519 
Linters 

(bales) .. 867,215 927,523 








domestic ingredients shall be plainly 
labeled as such. 

The Kleberg Bill is of especial impor- 
tance to consumers, food stores, and 
American fats and oils producers. Space 
does not permit further discussion of 
H. R. 3905 here, but the writer will 
welcome comments and questions upon it. 


Soybean and Peanut Market 


Beef cattlemen, peanut growers, soy- 


hean growers and milk producers are 
among the agricultural groups who have 
widely benefited from the market for 
their products that is afforded by mar- 
garine. 

Because of the emphasis that has been 
placed on the soybean as the “Magic 
Bean” with wide industrial potentialities, 
the phenomenal increase that has taken 
place in the use of soybean oil for mar- 
garine production is of special interest. 

In 1930, the volume of soybean oil used 
by the margarine industry stood at 2,257,- 
000 pounds, the highest total at any time 
since 1916. By 1932, however, this had 
declined to the negligible amount of 3,000 
pounds. Rising steadily thereafter, con- 


sumption rose to 1,740,000 pounds in 1935 « 


and then showed the huge increase to a 
total of 14,261,913 pounds in 1936. 

Use of all American fats and oils in 
margarine has increased during recent 
years, the total of domestic oils used 
standing at 153,755,799 pounds in 1936 
compared with 185,285,000 in 1935 and 
43,921,000 pounds, the low reached in 
1933. 


Opportunity for South 


To the South, this expanding industry 
offers a major opportunity from both an 
agricultural and industrial standpoint. 
The South and Middle West are the logi- 
‘al locations for margarine plants which 
need the beef fats. cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, peanut oil, milk and salt produced in 
such abundance by these regions. 


Hardwood Producers’ Officers 


The Southern Hardwood Producers’ 
Association at its annual convention at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, elected 
Irred W. Schadt, Helena, Ark., as presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Other officers 
named are K. L. Emmons, Memphis, 
Tenn., vice-president, J. W. Welsh, trea- 
surer, and Ed R. Linn, Secretary. 
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: The Arundel Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


' Constructors and Engineers 
Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Commercial Slag 


) ———- A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


3 Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large 
construction contracts of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of 
earth, masonry and concrete dams, drydocks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor 
aly improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock work, tunnels, railroad 
construction, sewers and waterways. 
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We are especially equipped to execute all kinds of dredging, | 

s reclamation and port works in Southern waters. | 
Correspondence invited from corporate and private interests everywhere. | 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
IN EAST MISSISSIPPI 


IxpusrriaL ex- 
pansion predicted for Meridian and east 
Mississippi during 1% 7 is already taking 
place, a survey taken during recent 
weeks shows. 

The Phillips-Jones Shirt Corporation, 
which began operations in Meridian some 
two years ago, has completed an addition 
to the first factory building, increasing 
its personnel from some 750 to 1,000 per- 
sons. 

The Meridian Union Stockyards, first 
livestock cash facility in east Mississippi, 
announces expansion plans. 

A $200,000 hosiery plant building is un- 
der construction. It will be air-condi- 
tioned and directors of the company plan 
to employ some 400 persons. 

Private industry and State and Federal 
agencies have planted some ten million 
trees in the area in a reforestation pro- 
gram. 

A new canning plant is scheduled for 
opening during the later Spring months. 

A $150,000 cold storage plant is to be 
constructed in the early future, exact 
date of construction not known at this 
time. 

The Clark Athletic Repair Company, 
re-makers of athletic equipment, has 
moved to Meridian from Starkville, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Colonel Al Key, famed endurance pilot, 


has begun the construction of a commer- 
cial long-range plane in Meridian and is 
planning to complete organization of a 
new plane factory. Meridian is complet- 
ing Key Field, the largest airport in Mis- 
sissippi. 


More Industries for the 
South 


(Continued from page 41) 


ment of more than $10,000,000. 

During the five years 1932-1936, in- 
clusive, the Illinois Central System re- 
corded the establishment of 678 new in- 
dustries on line. These industries have 
an estimated capital investment of $35,- 
600,000 and afford employment to ap- 
proximately 20,850 workers. The 1936 
showing is therefore a marked improve- 
ment over the 5-year annual averages of 
136 new industries, 4,170 new employees 
and $7,118,000 in new capital. 


The 1936 distribution of communities 
benefited was as follows: Arkansas, 1; 
Illinois, 28; Indiana, 3; Iowa, 12; Ken- 
tucky, 7; Louisiana, 11; Mississippi, 32; 


South Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 4. From this 
it will be seen that the management of 
these 145 new industries selected 55 
Southern cities and towns, as compared 
with only 44 Northern communities that 
were favored. The 86 industries that were 
established in Southern communities dur. 
ing 1936 give regular employment to 3,450 
persons and represent an estimated capi- 
tal investment of $7,200,000. 


Truck Transportation Gains 
in the South 


(Continued from page 43) 


of intensive study by such governmental 
groups as the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads, the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, the motor 
vehicle administrators along with indus- 
trial organizations and safety councils. 

The objective is a sound set of princi- 
ples designed to require the truck user to 
pay a tax in proportion to his use of the 
highway. The truck owner, whether a 
shipper or for-hire operator, is willing to 
pay his fair share, but objects to the 
present practice of paying taxes, through 
registration fees or gasoline levies, that 
are used for other than highway pur. 
poses. 

He is willing to subscribe to a uniform 
set of traffic and size and weight regula- 
tions that go as far as necessary in pro- 
tecting the public and highway struc- 
tures. 

He recognizes in anything beyond that 
a penalty tax or regulation that places 
an artificial burden of cost on his busi- 
ness. 
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CHROMIUM ¢ NICKEL ¢ COPPER « IRON ALLOY 


DEPENDABILITY 


 Piacercheen Metal gives you double 

proved superiority 
under all conditions—2. the integrity 
and long years of experience of Lyon, 
Conklin & Company, Inc., behind 
every purchase. To be sure of maxi- 
mum life and lasting economy in all 
look for the 
Lyonore Metal trade mark. Write 
for complete information. 
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YOUR entire property, en- 
closed with Pittsburgh Fence, 
becomes a well-protected, 
well-controlled unit where pil- 
fering and outside interfer- 
ence are reduced to a mini- 
mum. The cost of a Pittsburgh 


BEGINS AT THE 
PROPERTY LINE 





Chain Link Fence is small 
when measured by the years 
of protection it gives your 
plant and equipment. Let us 
estimate the cost of enclosing 
your property with Pittsburgh 
Fence. There is no obligation. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., 753 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Fence 


xs 
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4 @ Your plant and your property are your 
biggest assets—that is why you buy insurance to protect 
them from future losses. 

But here is a form of insurance that PREVENTS—that stops 
the possibility of trouble in the future. It’s Termite Insurance! 
Termites are tiny, prolific insects that secretly feed on wood 
and other cellulose materials. Annually they do millions of 
dollars’ worth of damage to property by hollowing out sup- 
porting timbers—by literally eating away the strength of build- 


ings. Even if your buildings are termite infested, you probably 
do not know it unless serious damage has already been done. 

Hundreds of nationally known firms— Armour. Crane, 
Standard Oil, General Foods, Goodyear, Continental Can are a 
few—have “spent one dollar to save five’’ by using Terminix, 
world’s largest organization specializing in termite control. 

erminix is a division of E. L. Bruce Co., largest maker of 
hardwood floorings. 30,000 structures have been protected by 
Terminix treatments, guaranteed and insured. 

Terminix will inspect your property free — without cost or 
obligation. If you have termites, Terminix will show you how 
to insure against future damage. 

Return this coupon today and be sure. Remember—termites 
have no respect for any structural materials which bar their 
way to food. If there’s wood (or other cellulosic materials such 
as paper, cloth, leather) in your plant, there may be termites. 
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INSULATION 7 
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TERMINIX DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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@ 
Yes—we want you to 
give our propertyafree Memphis, Tenn. 
inspection for termites. 
We understand there 
isnocostorobligation. Address 


Terminix Division, Dept. MR-4 
E. L. BRUCE CO., 
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City... State.... 











U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
C. W. G. in Side-Wall Windows 


SPECIFY 
CORRUGATED WIRE GLASS 
FOR SKYLIGHTING 


They diffuse light with a minimum of shadows. They 
are self cleaning and can be used on a roof of any 
material, and supply daylight in manufacturing and 
industrial plants—an important factor in all modern 
production. 


Also used with excellent results on sidewalls, mar- 
quises, canopies and wherever daylight is needed. 


Our Engineering Service Department can aid you on 
your skylighting problems. Write or wire. 


PENNSYLVANIA WIRE GLASS CO. 
1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOW ROLL ROOFING 


with /7-layer seams 
SEALS NAILS—STOPS LAP LEAKS 








84,000 square feet Genuine RU-BER-OID Roll Roofing, applied with 
Eason Flaps on the F. S. Royster Guano Co. Building, Macon, Ga. 





Genuine RU-BER-OID Roll Roofing is now available with 
Eason Flaps.* With this improved method of application, 
all nails are sealed with two layers of fabric and one of 
asphalt seam cement. Nails cannot rust or pop out because 
of heat. Virtually a 7-layer, built-up seam with closed lap edge, 
there is no opportunity for wind or water to get under it. 


Genuine RU-BER-OID is supplied with Eason Flaps only upon 
request. The extra cost, considering the extra protection, is 
trifling. It will pay you to investigate. Address Dept. M.R. 4-37 


*Patented 


ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 
THE RUBEROID CO., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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GAINESVILLE, GA., 


AND BETTER CITY 


$3,000,000 Improvements 

During Past Year and Re- 

habilitation Rapidly Carried 
Forward 


A NEWER and more 
prosperous city is rising from the ruins 
left by the tornado which demolished 
Gainesville, Ga., on the morning of April 
6, 1936. Private and public interests have 
wholeheartedly joined in minimizing the 
$15,000,000 property loss, and are helping 
to rebuild a bigger and better city. 

During the year which has passed since 
the disaster $3,000,000 has been 
spent in rehabilitation and improve- 
ments. Every possible aid has been given 
to those who lost everything in the storm. 
The Gainesville Replacement Homes, 

c@., announces the completion of 125 
nodel homes, of which 50 are for white 
families, and 75 for colored. These homes 
were built with the cooperation of the 
RFC and will be sold to occupants over 
a period of years during which the ren- 


over 


BUILDING BIGGER 


tals will be applied to the purchase price. 

Work has been started on a new Civic 
Center to occupy two city blocks in the 
heart of the city, and will contain the new 
City Hall and Courthouse. These build- 
ings will be constructed of stronger and 
better materials than have ever been used 
in the past to guard against the possibil- 
ity of another catastrophe. In doing this, 
Gainesville will follow the example of 
other cities which have had to rebuild 
after fire and earthquake. 

Many new business houses have been 
erected, and thousands of dollars have 
been spent in private repairs and recon- 
struction. A modernly equipped theatre 
has also been completed. 

With the aid of a $231,130 loan from 
the RFC, Brenau College, which was 
severely damaged, has almost completed 
repairs. The front of the main building, 
Yonah Hall, has been given a new Colo- 
nial facade, and the dormitories have 
been renovated. New floors, closets, and 
tile baths have been included. 

In the city proper the work of rehabili- 
tation is being rapidly carried forward. 

City Commissioners recently voted 
unanimously to widen Broad Street lead- 


ing to the Atlanta highway, for at least 
three blocks if not the entire length. 

Broad Street, according to the Board's 
plans, will become the main thorough- 
fare for through traffic when completed, 
and will relieve the present main artery, 
the Square. Gainesville considers this 
improvement one of the most important 
to be made since the storm of last April. 

The street is expected to be 80 feet wide 
in the Civic Center of town and approxi- 
mately 50 feet in width the rest of the 
distance. Only five property owners will 
be affected by the change in the down- 
town area. 

New buildings now line the Square on 
all four sides. 

The Dixie Hunt Hotel, property of 
renau College, is under construction and 
when completed will be one of the most 
modern hotels in the South. 

These projects have given employment 
to hundreds of people who otherwise 
would been in very unfortunate 
circumstances following the loss of. all 
their possessions. A rather interesting 
observation is that the population of the 
city has shown a decided increase since 
the tornado. In part, this may be attrib- 
uted to government workmen who have 
been sent here to help in the reconstruc- 
tion. Gainesville is gradually but surely 
emerging from the desolation and chaos 
under which it was crushed a year ago. 
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NORFOLK, VA. 


TANKS: Standpipes 
Pressure Water Bins Hoppers 
Truck Process Stacks 
Trailer Storage Pipe Coils 


NORFOLK TANK CORPORATION 


Baltimore Rep: Allan U. Bevier, Inc., 322 S. Fremont Ave. 


STEEL PLATE FABRICATORS 


Angle Rings 

Dredge Pipe 

Asphalt Equipment 
Industrial Specialties 





STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
TANKS STACKS DREDGE PIPE 


Acid Tanks Digestors Jacketed Tanks Settling Tanks 
Breechings Dhyers Molasses Tanks Standpipes 
Condensers Filters Oil Storage Tanks Stills 

Coolers Gasoline Tanks Pressure Tanks Vacuum Tanks 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS 


LANCASTER, PA. 








Immediate Shipment 


Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Bridges, Buildings and All Industrial Purposes 


Steel Plate and Miscellaneous Iron Work 
Complete Stock Shapes, Plates, Sheets and Bars for 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
“SAVE WITH STEEL” 


Water Filters 
Establishments, 


FILTERS 


for Municipalities, 
Rayon Manufacturing Plants, 
ming Pools, Raw Water Ice Plants, Laundries, etc. 


ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
604 Columbia Avenue 


Finishing 


Swim- 


Textile 


Darby, Pennsylvania 








Phila. Office: 1836 Champlost Ave., 


New York Office: 92 Liberty St., 


NEW YORK CENTRAL IRON WORKS 


1001 Mitchell Ave., HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
Steel Plate Fabricators 
TANKS, PRESSURE VESSELS, STACKS, BREECHINGS, ETC. 


Hancock 5796 
Phone, Cortlandt 7-1234 


Phone, 


Rialto Bldg. 


Water Purification Plants 
Any Type—Any Purpose—Any Capacity 


Dry Chemical Feed Machines 
Swimming Pool Filters 


E. W. BACHARACH & CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











TRUCTURAL 
TEEL 


for 


Greensboro 





UILDINGS 
and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 


S. C. Rep., Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


North Carolina 








Filtration and Pumping Equipment 


For Water Works and Swimming Pools 
Sales and Installation 


BURFORD, HALL AND SMITH 
140 Edgewood Avenue, N. E., 





Atlanta, Georgia 
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Hanging is simple 


with Armco High Tensile 









































































































It’s HARD TO PICK OUT a single operation and say 
that Armco High Tensile Steel excels in it alone ; for 
this improved high tensile steel does everything you 
want it to do. 
= FACTORY TANKS AND STEEL TOWERS : ; : 4 ; 
= ty you Rendle Nauids, for storage or processing Shearing, forming, flanging, welding—it runs the 
a, sn, cae ay oe entire gamut of shop operations without trouble and 
ixing and storing solids and c is. In- . 1 . , 
a” coat eee veld sananne tenes without added expense. Take welding, for example 
used our tanks for 46 years. Ask ’ : ’ | 
fGe testimaten andi cAthIOe = botH ... you don’t need special electrodes, and you get a 
sent promptly on inquiry. - . . 
. neat, smooth, absolutely tight job with a ood clean 
y G. M. DAVIS & SON . ip 
surface. This is important. 
P. O. Box 5, Palatka, Florida | ecw P ae F H 
\ | Why this greater efficiency and economy with | 
— | e a4 E ‘ ‘ | 
a | Armco High Tensile?” you ask. Well, it provides 
| plenty of strength for practically any purpose with- | 
é : aun of out overloading the metal with elements that would | 
TH p Peng pe make it hard to work. | 
PRODUCTS a “hoes 8 Learn how Armco High Tensile Steel can reduce 
steel equipment of 2 m a yee © ae nat ee | 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— either | your shop costs and enable you to give your Custo- 
_ WELDED mers strong, lasting, altoyether satisfactory equip- | 
| . . . 
= OR RIVETED ment. The American Rolling Mill Company, Execu- 
| e \ . . . | 
CONSTRUCTION | tive Offices: 120 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
This applies to field | 
as_ well as shop | 
built equipment. | 
es ; ; Write us for infor- | 
La F } mation and quota- 
eT Pee, = Sins, 
Million gal. Tank at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. - “ 
CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. High T le Steel 
=m CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ig ensi e ee 
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Going After Industries 


Tus Legislature of 
North Carolina recently authorized an 
appropriation of $250,000 to advertise the 
State, with particular attention to be 
given to industrial development. Other 
Southern States, and many Southern 
communities, have been appropriating 
money largely to advertise attractions to 
visitors and tourists. That greater recog- 
nition is now being given to advertising 
industrial resources and manufacturing 
advantages is a constructive step which 
should have been taken long ago. First 
the railroads and then the power utilities 
have been carrying on this movement and 
some farsighted business men have been 
giving able support but they could not 
carry the whole burden of state-wide 
campaigns to stimulate employment- 
creating plants. 

Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas are among the group of Southern 
States which have been active in further- 
ing industrial expansion in recent 
months. That the trend toward decen- 
tralization and establishment of plants in 
the South is gaining momentum is shown 
by the record investment in new indus- 
trial enterprises in the South during 1936. 
While kraft pulp and paper, and steel 
products making dominated the larger 
investments, the diversification of indus- 
try was pronounced with plants of the 
smaller type from canning to highly 
specialized manufacturing, included in 
the total of more than $322,000,000 in 
industrial construction awards last year. 
The activity has continued during the 
first quarter of 1937. 

As the South spends approximately $1,- 


000,000,000 a year for food and manu- 
factured goods produced in other states 
and in foreign countries, opportunities 
are open in the South for the production 
of many of these products which could 
be made in local plants. It has abundant 
raw materials for supplying industries 
to manufacture paper, starch and other 
commodities which the United States im- 
ports in large quantities. Progress is 
being made in building a greater indus- 
trial foundation and the awakening 
interest of many public officials to the 
need for advertising the industrial ad- 
vantages of the South will lead to a more 
rapid economic growth. 


$200,000 Prize Contest 
on Arc Welding Practices 


Tue James F. Lin- 
coln Are Welding Foundation, created in 
honor of the president of The Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland, O., will offer 
prizes totalling $200,000 to writers of win- 
ning papers on the use of arc welding. 
Individual cash awards range from $13,- 
700 down to $800. 

The contest is dedicated to the scientific 
development of the industry. Papers may 
be written on subjects listed in 44 main 
industrial classifications, or other sub- 
jects which describe the use of are 
welding. 

To be eligible, the contestant must ac- 
tually have participated in the work upon 
which the subject matter of his paper is 
based. Persons other than employees or 
consultants may submit papers on the de- 


sign of any machine, structure, building, 
manufactured, or fabricated product, 
Contestants must state clearly their ex- 
act relation to the work, and to the pro- 
ducing or developing organization. 

Papers may be of three general types; 
they may be on the redesign of existing 
machine, structure, building, ete.; on a 
new design, not previously made, of ma- 
chines, structures, buildings, ete., which 
need not have been built at the time of 
writing; and on the organizing, develop- 
ing, and conducting of a welding service, 
Products covered may be designed either 
in whole or in part for the use of are. 
welding. Preference will be given to 
papers describing products showing to the 
fullest the use of the process. The con- 
test does not include discussion of ma- 
chines which have been designed for 
welding and sold in the open market, or 
generally used prior to January 1, 1987. 
Nevertheless, any preliminary studies, in- 
vestigations, or laboratory work con- 
ducted at any time may be admitted as 
part of any paper, provided the finished 
product is not sold on the open market. 

Simultaneous with the announcement of 
the contest is the appearance of the fourth 
edition of the “Procedure Handbook of 
Are Welding, Design and Practice,” pub- 
lished by the Lincoln Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Of 802 pages, including 
graphs and tables, the handbook covers 
the broad field of are welding from equip- 
ment, ratio of weld, electrode, and speed 
to cost, through weldability of metals (20 
general kinds) to typical applications of 
are-welding in manufacture, construction 
and maintenance. Selling for $1.50, the 
book may be had from the Lincoln Elec- 
trie Company, (DW-AM-381) Cleveland, 
Ohio. 











VEN-ITE B ORS 
VEN-ITE GRANOLITHIC FLOORS 


Ven-ite Floors embody 


several types as follows: 


NDUSTRIAL FLOORS 
$ FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


t] 
4 FLOORS (TERRAZZO) 


AU work guaranteed against disintegration, dusting, end loose bond. 


VEN-ITE COMPANY INCORPORATED 
General offices: 250 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


210 Kinney Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


We contract to install RO 0 S 
guaranteed cement floors BELMONT | N W RK 
anywhere in the Country. 

Either your job specifica- 
tions, or a Ven-ite specifica- 
tion; figured optional with 
yourselves. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers . Contractors . Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—#4 Whitehall St. 


NEWYORK FoDVsTens 


Write for Catalogue 











Oakland City Station 


AUSTIN BROTHERS BRIDGE CO. 


Structural Steel and Ornamental Iron 
Bridges, Reinforcing and Guard Fenee 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges. 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ~ 








BLOCK 





Northern Hard Rock Maple Flooring 


Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 


MEMBERS OF MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


STRIP 
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Make Your Plant Safe 
with the fence that can 


“stand the rap” 





Greater protection for your plant in times of emergency— 
that’s the big reason for investigating Anchor Fences right now! 


For Anchor Fences protect employes at work, and provide for 
better control of traffic in and out of the plant enclosure. At all 
times they stand guard over plant equipment and raw materials 
stored outdoors. And to trespassers they say “KEEP OUT” in 
a way that cannot be ignored. 


With an Anchor Fence around your plant you are safe. Pro- 
duction can’ continue even under adverse circumstances. Dis- 
turbances in the neighborhood need cause you no anxiety. 


Protect now! Anchor is ready with large stocks of the best 
protective fence money can buy—and Anchor Sales and Erecting 
Service is available in every industrial center. Consult “Where 
to Buy It” in your local classified telephone directory—or mail 
the coupon for free Industrial Fence Specification book. 


ANCHOR ‘fences 


~=—-———-—Mail the Coupon Now-————-— 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6622 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Send me .. . at once. . . your free specification book of 


Anchor Chain Link Fence. 


: 2 

¢ 

8 

: 
Permanence 
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Ventilate 
for Efficiency 








New plant of Standard Register Co., Dayton, O., ventilated with 
Heat Valve. The Austin Co., Engineers and Builders. 


Summer heat saps vitality—deoxidized air 
lowers efficiency—both slow up production, 
increase your costs, and make unsatisfactory 
working conditions. To get the best from 
your employees supply them with plenty of 
fresh air—and make them comfortable in 
summer heat. 


You can do it economically with a Swart- 
wout-Dexter Heat Valve—the modern contin- 
uous opening ventilator that supplies “more 
roof opening per dollar” than heretofore avail- 
able. It’s especially designed for removing ex- 
cessive heat, smoke, and fumes and for ordi- 
nary or special ventilation requirements—is 
adaptable to all types of buildings and roofs 
and is inexpensive to install. 


Write your nearest office today for data 
and literature furnished without obligation. 


THE SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
18619 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Offices 
Atlanta: The Swartwout Co., 1008 Norris Bldg. 
New Orleans: Devlin Bros., 1003 Maritime Bldg. 
I" Houston: H. T. Rieley, Lamar Annex 
| Memphis: Tri-State lron Works, 677 N. Main St. 
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More Southern Paper Mills 
Proposed and Under Way 


(Continued from page 54) 


is now at work on the proposal to build 
a second newsprint mill in the South. 
Completion of the first of these will be a 
definite milestone in an epoch in South- 
ern industrial development, first opened 
some years ago when Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, of Savannah, Ga., started his ex- 
periments with Southern pine with the 
aim to utilize it in the manufacture of 
white paper. 


Ample Pulpwood Supply 


This new development. added to the 
established kraft pulp and paper industry 
of the South which is now producing more 
than 1,600,000 tons of paper and board a 
year, will mean that the Southern States 
will have a pine pulp and papermaking 
capacity in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 
tons a year. It has dominated the field in 
the production of pulpwood where the 
sulphate process is used in its 16 estab- 
lished pulp mills making principally kraft 
wrapping paper, bags. boxboard and liner- 
board. The quality of standing timber. 
estimated at over 250,000,000 cords avail- 
able for wood pulp, in the South, together 
with a prospective production and cur- 


rent and theoretical future rapid annual 
growth assure annual cutting of pulp- 
wood for paper of at least 25,000,000 
cords a year, which is about double the 
present annual consumption of pulpwood 
in the United States. Factors favorable 
to the South in the location of pulp mills 
are availability of ample and continuous 
supply of good pulping cordwood, ample 
labor, power and fuel, water, chemical 
supplies and low transportation costs. 


Paper Demand and Prices Advance 


Domestic demand for pulp and paper 
products has been rapidly increasing with 
an estimated shortage of supply of 250.- 
000 tons this year. In the face of a 
threatened world shortage of paper in the 
next two years, the new Southern mills 
will come into operation under favorable 
market conditions. Paper prices have 
been increasing. Production of paper 
board and boxes has been at practical 
capacity in recent months. The industry 
has been discouraging advance commit- 
ments. Base price for newsprint is being 
advanced. Customers of the International 
Paper Company are being advised of i 
850 per ton base price for newsprint for 
the first six months of 1938, for delivery at 
New York, Chicago, and Atlantic and Gulf 
ports. The base price applying through- 
out 1937 is $42.50. Demand is said to be 


running more than 10 per cent ahead of 
last year, which was the largest since the 
depression. Some foreign markets have 
been bidding higher than the new base 
price announced. These factors have 
stimulated consumers to place orders 
further ahead than has been the custom. 








Southern Pulp and Paper Articles 


The MANuFAcTURERS REeEcorp has 
published many special articles on 
Southern pulp and paper resources 
and development. Back issues are 
available, as long as the supply lasts, 
of the following: 


Southern Newsprint— 
Rapid Expansion of Paper Mak- 
ing in the South Is a Timely De- 
velopment to Meet Threatened 
World Shortage of Paper in Next 
Two Years.—March, 1937. Price 
50 cents. 


What’s Next for Pulp and Paper? 
—February, 1937. Price 50 cents. 


Cellulose—The South’s New Indus- 
trial Star.—December, 1936. Price 
50 cents. 

Southern Paper Development Makes 
Rapid Progress.—October, 1936. 
Price 50 cents. 

South’s Increasing Prominence in 
Pulp and Paper.—October, 1935. 
Price $1.00. 














New Orleans, La. 


CREOSOTED TIES, PILING, POLES, 
POSTS, CROSS ARMS, and LUMBER 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER— 
Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 
American Creosote Works, Inc. 





Savannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tenn., and Nerfelk, Ve. 


Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. sean niteiaiatiian — 
Norfolk, Virginia EpPINGER & RUSSELL Co 
Plante at: New Orleans: W Id, Le. t Miss. 84 Eighth Ave, NEW YORK CITY 


DEFEAT Dry Rot AND TERMITES 


by pressure-treating your lumber and timber with ZMA 
or Creosote. Eppinger & Russell Co.’s preserving process 
increases the life of woods from 8 to 20 times. For more 
than half a century, the outstanding utilities and industrial 
plants have depended upon Eppinger & Russell Co. for 
long-life, low-maintenance lumber that is immune to 
decay, dry rot and termite attack. 


PRESSURE-TREATING PLANTS AT: 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
and 











ROLLING 
WOOD 
PARTITIONS 


For all purposes: Wher- 
ever Division of Rooms is 
required. Also 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Reliabie Material and Low 
Prices. 


SWEDISH 
VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
601 W. 26th St. 


Branches in 
Principal Cities 


SHIMER 


wear. 
New York 








FOR THEIR GREATER SERVICE 


MACHINE KNIVES AND BITS, 


Surfacing Knives and many Knives of smaller 
proportions for special duty in wood cutting. 
It will be to your advantage to look into this 
feature of our service. Our prices, too, are very 
attractive if you take in consideration their extra 


Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, Inc. 


USE 


SUCCESS PLANING 


MILTON, PA. 
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e Cleveland Tramrail helped 
modernize both the old and the 
new portions of this plant. 


e Obsolete handling methods 
were replaced by modern | 
Cleveland Tramrail, produc- 
tion speeded up. The “lifts and 
tugs” (potential cause of loss 


time injuries) were taken out 
of materials handling. 





Consult your phone directory under 
Cleveland Tramrail. 


TRE CLEVELAND CRANE AENGINEERING CO 
1145 Depot St. 
WICKLIFFE .OnIO 











FAITHFULLY SERVING FOR YEARS 


first, with correct engineering information, second, with reliable power in emergency. 


Sterling St = Internal 
High Combustion 
Duty Engines 





Sterling engines are offered with 
a background of experience, 





and a record list of successful A filtration plant at Peru, Ind., employs a Dean-Hill 6” 3. stage 
, : centrifugal pump mounted with a Sterling Petrel 6 cylinder 115 HP. 
installations. engine, and a 75 HP. General Electric motor. Pump capacity 1000 


GPM against 180’ total head at 1150 RPM. Consulting Engineer, 
Charles Brossman, Indianapolis, Ind. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


Home Office and Plant Dept. C.7 Branch Office 
1270 Niagara St. 900 Chrysler Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
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A Short Cut to 
Dictatorship? 


(Continued from page 31) 


Supreme Court, Justices who will ap- 
prove whatever the Congress does, re- 
gardless of the Constitution. 

“The proposal is clearly an effort to 
substitute the will of the Congress for 
the will of the people as expressed in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
If the plan is made effective as de- 
signed, the most vital and beneficent 
feature of our system of government 
will have been changed, not by the 
people, who alone should make such a 
change, but by members of the Con- 
gress, who certainly have no mandate 
from the people to do this. It is merely 
a method by those of our public ser- 
vants who do not approve of the Con- 
stitution as heretofore construed to 
take a short cut in changing that Con- 
stitution. The proposal should be de- 
feated in the public interest.” 


C. C. SHEPPARD, President & General 
Manager, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarks, La., (Former President, South- 
ern Pine Association) 

“Within the last two weeks I have 
had occasion to discuss the matter in 
this section of the country with a lot 
of citizens, ranging from farmers to 
lawyers, and I have not yet heard a 
man express himself in favor of the 
President’s proposal. The dominant 
thought expressed by these people has 
been that his proposal would destroy 
the independence of our judiciary and 


that it should be resisted in every 
honorable way. 

“Why all this haste? What is the 
crisis confronting the country, about 
which he has expressed such an alarm 
in his fireside talk? Why did not he 
meet this question squarely during his 
last campaign and let the people know 
what his plans were, both with respect 
to the court and the matter of addi- 
tional legislation which he now wants 
to put through the Congress and have 
his ‘packed’ court declare constitu- 
tional?” 


JOHN E. EDGERTON, President, South- 


ern States Industrial Council, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“No thoughtful person needs firmer 
ground upon which to base opposition 
to the President’s plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the Supreme Court than that 
indicated by the peerless Washington 
in his immortal Farewell Address. No 
man was better qualified by experience, 
by a broad and deep understanding of 
government, and by prophetic powers; 
no man ever knew so well as he the cost 
of the rights and liberties which we 
enjoy today, nor their value and the 
influences which sustain it. His ad- 
vice, therefore, touching the preserva- 
tion of our heritage can not and must 
not be lightly dismissed on the specious 
presumption that he did not know the 
condition of our times and so was not 
competent to pass upon present issues. 

“Let us summon George Washington, 
Chairman of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and the First President of the 
United States, to appear as a witness 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and then let us suppose he stated his 


views on the Supreme Court issue in 
the following: 

“Let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way which the Consti- 
tution designates.—But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for though this, 
in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. 
—The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any par- 
tial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield.’ 

“Little else, if anything, needs to be 
said to answer, adequately to the de- 
mands of reason, all that has been said 
in favor of the most daring proposal 
ever made to the Congress of the United 
States. Certainly, the ‘nine old men’ 
representing in their personnel every 
economic view between extreme li- 
beralism and ultra-conservatism can 
not be held responsible for the fact, 
if it is a fact, that forty million people 
in this country are still ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-housed even after pros- 
perity is claimed to have been restored. 
On the contrary, there is a sufficiency 
of facts to show that if the other two 
horses of the famous team will pull as 
well and as nearly in the right direction 
as the judicial horse has been pulling, 
through the critical days of the past, 
the field will be plowed in good time 
and plowed well. Personally, I would 
very much rather put my future in the 
hands of nine well-tried old men than 
in one young one. If any ‘new blood’ 
is needed, let the transfusion be made 
by the people themselves in the pre- 
scribed way, for there is no crisis to 
justify any extraordinary and unortho- 
dox procedure.” 














THE 





PRECISION 
CASTINGS 
of 


Iron, Brass, Bronze, Aluminum, 
Nickel, Silver. 


We solicit your inquiries on difficult 
shapes requiring extreme accuracy 


MODERN PATTERN AND MACHINE SHOPS. 


YICHMOND 


FOUNDRY t MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
“A Dependable Source of Supply” 


NICKEL-BRONZE 








This metal is used on ice cream, dairy, soda 
bottling, lunch room and other equipment 
requiring a stainless, highly polished nickel 
finish without nickel plating. 

Just grind, buff and polish and the job is 
complete. Machines and polishes like brass. 
Polished sample on request. 











THE GIBSON AND KIRK CO. 


Founders of Non-Ferrous Castings 
WARNER & BAYARD STS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Established 1860 











LET US BE YOUR 
FACTORY 


We have plant and equipment for 
machining parts, building assemblies, 


CANNING MACHINERY 


For Fruits, Vegetables, 
Seafoods, etc. 








complete units and machines. 


HEAT TREATING AND GRINDING 


Let us furnish quotations on your products. 


GENERAL MACHINE WORKS 
York, Pa. 
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WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 


-WRITE FOR CATALOG 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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If it's a question of perfore 


ated sheots in Aluminum, Brass, 
Copper, Steel, Tin or Zinc, and 
you are interested in buying the 
best, getting it at once, and at 
&@ reasonable price --- ASK ERDLE 
TO QUOTE. 


Erdle will send samples on re- 









quest, or if you have a special 
problem to meet Erdle will offer 
you the accumulated information 
resulting from 57 long, full years 


in the perforating field. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
I71 York St. ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
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Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 
hammer mills, super dry pans, steel log 
washers and scrubbers, sand drags, re- 
volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 
conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 
portable, semi-portable and stationary 
crushing, screen- 
ing and washing 
plants for differ- 
ent capacities of 
any materials. 


McLanahangis Stone 


Cornehdesatese’ 











PERFORATED 
METAL 


of every sort 


for Screening, Grad- 
ing, Ventilating or 
any industrial pur- 
pose. Also Grilles 
of many beautiful 
designs. 

5631 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. New York Office: 114 Liberty St. 


The .4 


ald late icele) & King 





PERFORATING 


PERFORATED METALS 
Sereens.... Grilles 


Extensive facilities and long experience make 
Hendrick the logical source for all perforated 
metals . . . screen plate with any shape open- 
ing, round, square, hexagonal, squaround,*® 
slotted, corrugated . . . heating and ventilating 
grilles of every description. Hendrick can fur- 
nish them in any desired commercially-rolled 
metal. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 

















LINK-BELT 


CHAINS - SPROCKETS 


ANTI-FRICTION PILLOW BLOCKS 
POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


Send for General Catalog No. 600 


LINK-BELT COMPANY — 
Atlanta, 1116 Murphy Ave., S. W. 


Baltimore Dallas New Orleans Offices in Principal Cities 











1905 Grand 1937 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


usc—y,np HIGH QUALITY ONLY niin. 


FOR MANY INDUSTRIES 
Ve to 2 H.P. 


For 
Grinding—Polishing 
Rotary Filing 
Sanding—Drilling 
Serew Driving 
Nut Setting 
Reaming, Ete. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
N. A. STRAND & CO. 


500! NO. LINCOLN ST., CHICAGO 
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PERFORATED METALS 


We punch and perforate steel, copper, 
brass, zinc, aluminum, tin and all other 
metals to meet every requirement. 


68 years’ experience enables us to give 
superior service. 


Send for catalogue 


Charles Mundt & Sons 


490 JOHNSTON AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The new mechanical rubber goods factory of the General Tire and Rubber Company 
at Wabash, Ind., is now turning out a great variety 9f rubber products for the auto- 


motive refrigerator industries. 


Remodeling of the plant formerly occupied by the Service Motor Truck Company 
and the installation of new machinery have been under way for the past several months. 
Installation of a complete water supply system to furnish 3,000,000 gallons of water 
daily, which the plant will require when in full operation, was one of the major im- 


provements. 


Howard M. Dodge is general manager of the Wabash plant where a wide variety of 


mechanical rubber goods will be made, assisted by William O’Neil, Jr., 


eldest son 


of William O’Neil, president of the General Tire & Rubber Company. 





$9,000,000 Canal Proposed for Central Florida 


A DEEP water ship 


canal from Tampa Bay inland 23 miles 
along the Alafia River to Lakeland and 
Mulberry in Polk County, and expansion 
of aviation facilities of Lakeland’s air- 
port are two new projects announced for 
Central Florida. 

E. E. Callaway of Lakeland says a sur- 


vey has developed the feasibility of a 
canal which could be constructed at an 
estimated cost of $9,250,000, including 
boat and rail terminal facilities. In the 
region of Lakeland 2,000,000 tons of phos- 
phate are shipped annually, over 10,000,- 
000 boxes of citrus fruits, 3,500,000 cases 
of canned citrus, in addition to other farm 


products. timber and lumber shipped out 
and petroleum and _ other products 
shipped into Central Florida. 

The proposed canal has been officially 
endorsed by the County of Polk; City of 
Lakeland; City of Mulberry; City of Ft. 
Meade: Town of Polk City; chambers of 
commerce of Haines City and Lake 
Wales; Nathan Mayo, Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Florida; the Citrus Indus- 
try of Polk County and others. It has re- 
ceived the cooperation of leading phos- 
phate companies in the area and the 
Phosphate Export Association states that 
it would increase the export of phosphate. 

The canal is being directed by officials 
of Polk County and its leading cities and 
by a board of directors of business men 
of the area, including Thomas W. Bryant, 
chairman, John Ballenger; Dr. Herman 
Watson; Neil Greening and C. V. Me- 
Clurg representing lLakeland’s’ two 
banks; W. F. Cook; Fred Pope; E. E. 
Kelley : C. I. Dwiggins ; Barnwell Fuller; 
Charles Larsen; A. F. Pickard; Hal 
Lindsey; Wallace Riggins; Wayne 
Thomas; E. E. Callaway; Bradford G. 
Williams; L. E. Detweiler and Dwight 
Mangum. 


Aviation Development 


Lakeland has one of the foremost 
municipal airports equipped for both land 
and sea planes. In conjunction with 
Southern College, plans have been made 
to establish at Lakeland a great aviation 
school with a number of the world’s noted 
aviators as part of its faculty. Judge 
Callaway reports that included in the 
plans is the establishment of a plant for 
the building of airplanes. 













. « Dependable in 
Service. Write 
> for Bulletins. 





BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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Marsh PUMPS 


* Centrifugal, Steam and Power 
Pumps for every application.. 
Time-Tested Equipment 
which is Modern in Design, 
Highly - Efficient in Operation 






AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY 


. Pumps and Pumps Only Since 1873 




















MACHINE SCREWS 
SQUARE AND HEXAGON NUTS 


Specialists in upset work. 
Write for prices, if special submit samples 
advising as to quantity required. 
THE PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURING CO. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
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Gardner- Denver 4 
“WB” Two-Stage 3 
Water-Cooled fa 


Compressor. These 

compact, space- Here is an air compressor with 
saving compressors 

me available in 15% more volumetric efficiency 
capacities ranging 
from 115 to 360 
cu. ft. per minute 
actual free air de- 3 ‘ 
livery at 100 Ibs, | the same piston displacement— 


gauge pressure. 


Frequently, when there is a deep 
well power pump installation to 
be made, the question of greater 
volume than can be pumped by an _ |} 
ordinary single acting cylinder 
bobs up. 





ins = 



















than a single-stage compressor of 
Never permit this problem to dis- 
turb you for nine times out of ten 
it can be quickly solved to the en- 
tire satisfaction of all concerned 
by the use of a Myers Double Act- 
ing Precision Built Power Cylinder 
which will actually furnish more 
water at a lower cost than any 
similar device on the market. 


yet with substantial power savings. 
Gardner-Denver Class “WB” Two- 


Stage Water-Cooled Compressors 


Now built in both Brass and | 
Brass Lined Styles with size range 
for almost any requirement, these 
cylinders with their mechanical | 
perfection and care-free operation | | 
afford new standards of water | 
service that will be appreciated by 
anyone who must go deep for his 
water supply. 


provide the economical way to in- 


crease your air output. Full details 


UP STROKE 


are contained in our Bulletin 


WB-10—yours for the asking. 


GARDNER-DENVER COMPANY 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





Your inquiry will receive prompt 
attention. 











Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. Houston, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. Knoxville, Tenn. Dallas, Texas | 
te : . ite Sees | 








) | 


ii 
PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS -HAY TOOLS-DOOR HANGERS | 


Since 1859 | | THE F.E.MYERS & BRO. 


GARDNER-DENVER voto 


> f ASHLAND, OHIO. 
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TRADE LITERATURE 


SHEET METAL— 
Booklet—“‘The Path to Sheet Metal Perma- 
nence,” illustrating and describing many 
sheet metal applications. 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATER SOFTENER— 
Bulletin No. 600—illustrating and describ- 
ing a new two-flow zoolite water softener. 
Elgin Softener Corporation, Elgin, III. 


MOTORBLOW ER— 
Catalogue — devoted to Single-Stage, Type 
FS Motorblower, featuring illustrated dis- 
cussion of the theory of centrifugal air com- 
pression to pressures up to 3 pounds, and 
presenting illustrated section covering seven 
major fields of Motorblower applications. 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT— 

Bulletin No. 103—illustrating and describing 
Edge Moor Special Fabricated Processing 
Equipment for chemical plants, oil refin- 
eries, dyestuff manufacturers, soap works, 
dyers and bleachers, paints, varnish and 
lacquers, food processing, sugar mills, drug 
makers, paper mills, plastic and resin manu- 
facturers, rubber plants, rayon manufactur- 
ers, metallurgical industries, etc. 

~—— Moor Iron Works, Inc., Edge Moor, 

el, 


ANCHORAGE DEVICES— 
Booklet No. 37—devoted to bolt or screw 
anchoring devices and showing how various 
types of anchors develop their holding 
power—advantages of each type, correct 
way to install them, ete. 

The eed Company, Inc., New York, 


LUBRICANTS— 

Booklets—Nos. 1, 2 and 3, series ‘‘Panorama 
of Lubrication,” ———s non-technical 
information regarding the manufacture and 
application of lubricants; No. 1 deals with 
the “Fundamentals of Lubrication”; No. 2, 
with “Lubricating Friction Type Bearings,” 
and No. 3, with “Golden Shell—The Modern 
Motor Oil.” 

Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 


DUPLEX, SELF-OILING PUMPS— 


Bulletin No. 6165—devoted to Fairbanks- 
Morse duplex, self-oiling pumps for han- 
dling mud and slush, clear water, petroleum 
products and other liquids, capacities from 
23 to 94 gallons per minute with pressures 
up to 475 pounds per square inch. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago, III. 


MEASURING INSTRUMENTS— 


Catalog EN-96—“Apparatus for Hydrogen- 
Ion Concentration (pH) Measurements in 
Laboratory and Plant,” listing latest forms 
of L&N electrodes, potentiometers, a po- 
tentiometer - electrometer and _  galvano- 
meters for research and analytical pur- 
poses in the laboratory and for process 
control in the plant. 

— & Northrup Company, Philadelphia, 

a. 


WATER POWER MACHINERY, WELDING, 
E 


Catalog—‘‘Power by Smith,” describing and 
illustrating the application of Smith water 
power machinery ; 

Bulletin 1338—devoted to the _ highest 
powered Smith-Kaplan turbines ever built; 
Bulletin No. 134—‘Welding by Smith,” 
with illustrations showing Smith's facilities 
for doing unusual welding, a new service 
now offered to a limited number of com- 
panies. 

S. Morgan Smith Company, York, Pa. 


LUMBE 


tR— 

Monthly publication containing articles re- 

lating to lumber, its uses, preservation, 

ete.; published by— 

E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., manu- 
facturers of hardwood floorings, Southern 
hardwoods, Bruce preservatives, Termi- 
nix, Bruce asphalt paints, Bruce floor 
finishes, and other products. 


PAGE HI-TENSILE F ELECTRODES— 


Booklet No. DH-984—describing in detail 

shielded are electrode and _ shielded arc 

method of welding, with illustrations show- 

ing procedure for various types of welds. 

Page Steel and Wire Division of American 

_ & Cable Company, Inc., Monessen, 
a. 


BUILDING WIRES AND CABLES— 


Bulletin BW-3— illustrating and describing 

electrical conductors for power and lighting 

circuits in buildings of every type. 

General Cable Corporation, New York, 
Y. ¥ 





CE BENT-TUBE BOILERS— 


Catalog—one of series of equipment cata- 
logs covering extensive line of CE bent- 
tube boilers, covering cross-sections of 
typical installations of various types, with 
descriptive details and illustrations of fur- 
naces and boilers, etc. 

Combustion Engineering Company, Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 


FLUID METERS— 


Bulletin 301, “Bailey Fluid Meters for 
Steam—Liquids—Gases,” describing Bailey 
flow meters and illustrating the manner in 
which any desired combination of indicat- 
ing, recording and integratin, features 
may be combined with a flow mechanism 
suitable for the measurement of steam, 
liquids or gases under high, low or medium 
pressures. 

Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PUMP INDUSTRY STANDARDS— 


Book—seventh edition of standards for the 
ump industry, enlarged edition having 
peen rewritten completely and re-arranged, 

with the addition of much new material; 

price $1.00. 

Hydraulic Institute, C. H. Rohrbach, Sec- 
retary, 90 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


P&H HOISTS— 


Bulletin No. H-5—presenting treatment of 
both general and specific problems in the 
industrial handling field, with diagrams ex- 
plaining simplified construction and oper- 
ation, together with other important points 
in modern hoist design, illustrated with 
more than 25 industrial application photo- 
graphs. 
— Corporation, Milwaukee, 
8. 


MOTOR CONTROL— 


Booklet No. 67—illustrating and describing 

EC&M Steel-Clad Motor Control Units and 

outlining many advantages they offer. 

The Electric Controller and Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE CON- 


TROLLERS— 

Catalog No. 900C—devoted to TAG Non- 

Indicating Temperature and Pressure Con- 

trollers, accessories, steam traps, etc., 

illustrated. 

C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 











sion of any water. 


Z JOHNSON WELL SCREENS 


Will make better wells because they are tailor-made to fit 
any kind of sand or gravel formations and to resist the corro- 












Pumps— Deep- Well Plunger and 


Strainers—and other well supplies 


Turbine 


Write for Bulletin M-1033. Contains valuable information 
about water wells. 


|| Edward E. Johnson, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 








WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, INc. 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 








PRESSED METAL ARTICLES 





MANHATTAN 








established 29 years 


PHILADELPHIA 


from dies to finished product. aS 
DESIGNING AND DEVELOPING 


PARSONS SPECIALITY & MACHINE WORKS 





PERFORATED METAL CO., INC. 
43 17-37th Street, 
PERFORATORS 


of All Kinds of Metals for All Industries 
Write for Copper, Brass, Tin, Zinc or 














Long Island City, N. Y. lo 
No. 22 


Aluminum Catalog 

















Cut Spur, Bevel, Herringbone, 
and Worm Gears 


‘Lea Simplex’ Cold Ga 
The Earle Gear & Machine Co. 
pene GEARS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
149 Broadway, New York Citv 











CLAY WORKING 
op ee, Boer eaten Ao. MACHINERY 

— se FOR BRICK, TILE AND BLOCK, 
FROM SMALLEST TO LARGEST CAPACITY. 


Write for information 


J. C. STEELE & SONS, 


STATESVILLE, N.C. 














INVESTIGATE THE ECONOMIES AND ADVANTAGES OF-_-: 


—FREDERICK STOKERS— 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO. -:- 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 





FREDERICK, MD. 
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eS 


could 


Afford a Loss Like This? 


OF COURSE THE BUILDINGS ARE INSURED. But who will replace the 
precious time . . . the wasted business ... the potential profits . 


rer = = 


that are going up in smoke? Detex DETECTION could have stopped | 


such loss—by making sure the fire was noticed while still controllable. 


c NOW IS THE TIME to guard your plant from the hazards of fire and 
theft by installing a Detex Watchclock System to check the activities 
E of your watchmen. Firmly rooted in the South with its Atlanta office, 
5 Detex offers a nation-wide system of protection, with more than 
d 80,000 Detex Watchclocks in successful use. 





WRITE US TODAY for information on a thoroughly modern Detex | 


System to fit your specific needs. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Room 801, 116 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga e 15 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
4151 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
62 Varick Street, New York, N. Y 











GALVANZIING 


(ZO? DIPPED PROCESS) 
The largest job galvanizing plant is the United States 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


Joseph P. Cattie 8 Bros.. Philadelphia, Pa. 











SEWER PIPE FLUE LINING 
CULVERT PIPE SEPTIC TANKS 
DRAIN TILE FIRE BRICK 
WALL COPING GRATE BACKS 
METER BOXES FIRE CLAY 


We solicit your inquiries 
LEE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
CLEARFIELD, Rowan County KENTUCKY 


THE LOCOMOTIVE 


TRANSMISSION 


ra 











WHITCOMB 


@ An important part of a locomotive is the 
transmission. It gears the power to the load, 
and must be strong enough to carry the full 
engine torque at rated speeds. 


@ The standard Whitcomb, selective-gear type 
transmission, providing four speeds in either direc- 
tion, was originally designed by The Whitcomb 
Company, and has been accepted as the standard 
design for all heavy-duty, internal-combustion loco- 
motives. It delivers a larger proportion of the en- 
gine power to the rails and contributes to economi- 
cal operation. 


@ In larger sizes, the gears are constantly in mesh. 
Engagement is effected by stepped jaws in the 
faces of gear hubs. All gears, sprockets and shaft- 
ing are alloy steel. The heavy-duty roller chains 
are made of alloy steel. Shims in journal boxes 
provide for take-up. Bearings are heavy-duty ball 
or roller type. 











FOR ATTRACTIVE BUILDINGS AND MAUSOLEUMS 


USE BLUE *‘OGLESBY’” GRANITE 


It Assures Greater Per I Beauty 
Reasonable — 


OR BUILDINGS FOR MONUME are 
cur: ASHLAR RUBBLE MARKERS—MAUSOLEUMS 


Quarried by— 
OGLESBY GRANITE QUARRIERS, ELBERTON, GA. 
“Preferred for Better Memorials since 1893.” 











A SIZE AND TYPE TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 
Gasoline or Diesel Mechanical Drive 
Gasoline or Diesel Electric Drive 
Electric Storage Battery 
Electric Trolley 
Combination Trolley—Storage Battery 
Whitcomb Engineers will survey your require- 


ments and estimate the savings you can make by 
investing in Whitcomb equipment. 














MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


For Better 
Buildings and Memorials 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
Mount Airy, N. C. 

















APRIL NINETEEN THIRTY-SEVEN 














THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE Co. 
Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Plant at Rochelle, Illinois. All sales made by The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Paschall Station Post 
Office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES 































Foundry Convention and Show 


The 41st annual convention and 
foundry show of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association will be held May 3-7 at 
Milwaukee, Wis. Over 200 companies will 
exhibit foundry equipment, materials and 
supplies. Many foundries in the Milwau- 
kee area will be open for inspection dur- 
ing convention week, including: 


The Libert Foundry, Ine. 
Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co. 


Milwaukee Steel Foundry Co. manufacturing activities of the company. 
Motor Casting Co. Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. 
rang ES Co. ae RE 

elton Steel Casting Co. . ve a 

Rundle Mfg. Co. FOLDING TRUCK— 

A. O. Smith Corporation. 

Smith Steel Foundry Co. 

Spring City Foundry Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Vilter Mfg. Co. 

Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 


mont, Ohio. 


“The Chemical Who’s Who”’—Volume 11, 1937 


Steel Company and its development, with 
interesting information regarding its prod- 
Milwaukee Malleable and Grey Iron Works. ucts and illustrations showing various 


Folder—briefly describing and illustrating 
application of Fold-Way Carry-All Truck. 
Folding Metal Products Company, [re- 


Waukesha Foundry Co. 





Allis Chalmers foundries at West Allis 2 

Works. Machine Tool Electrification Forum Program 
Badger Malleable & Mfg. Co. A Machine Tool Electrification Forum 
Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis. sponsored by Westinghouse Electric and 
Bucyrus Erie Co., South Milwaukee. Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Chain Belt Co. at : Pa., is to be held April 19-22. Control manu- 
Crucible Steel Casting Co. facturing, developments in research and 
Cutler Hammer, Inc. manufacture and application of speed reduc- 
See 4 mh g Bae irae niga ers and gearmotors, will be among equip- 
ede 4 PADIE UO. p 2 me subjects discussed. 
General Malleable Corporation, Waukesha, ant eubperte aischesed 

Wis. vine ——— oes 
Harnischfeger Corporation. WEIRTON STEEL PRODUCTS— at 
Koehring Co. Booklet—outlining the history of Weirton 


recently from the press of The Haynes & 
George Company, New Haven, Conn., con- 


tains 5686 biographies against 39S2 in the 


first edition, and presents interesting statis- 
tics. Price $6.00 net. 


BASIC INDUSTRIAL MARKETS— 
Booklet, Market Research Series No. 14.3— 
prepared by 0. C. Holleran, Marketing Re- 
search Division, covering basic industrial 
markets in the United States—gas and 
electric utilities—available at 10 cents per 
copy from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 











THE OSCAR T. SMITH & SON CO. 
Manufacturing 
BANK AND COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 


407-9-11 E. Saratoga Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





ENVELOPES 


Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer 





All Sizes 
and Styles 





CHARACTER QUALITY 
——-— SERVICE——— 


























OLEs ENVELOPE Corp. 


2510 Loch Raven Road, Baltimore, Md. 
Sales Offices, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
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OF THE BRONZE AWARD! 
A Package that TRIPLED Sales 


[: THE ALL-AMERICAN PACKAGE COM- 





VICTORIA SINGLE FOLD 
White, absorbent, san- 
itary. 1000 single fold 
sheers, 4%" x 5”, for 


dispensing two sheets 





PETITION for 1936, sponsored by “MODERN ak ee ee 

PACKAGING,” the Cannon Mills won the 
BRONZE AWARD in the Set-Up Paper Box Classi- 
fication. Thousands of packages were entered in this 
group and the award was one of the few granted out 
of 12,000 entries. The novel box, featuring Cannon 
towels, and that which more than tripled sales, 
was produced by the old reliable “Old Dominion.” 


nets. (See below) 








Whether you have a single package or a family of 
containers—whether it’s a set-up box, folding box, 
window box or special tricky package—no matter 
what kind, size, shape or design you may desire or 
require, we can furnish it. Let us design, without 
obligation, a container that will win you the award 
of increased sales! 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N.C. Asheboro, N.C. 
Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. harlotte, N.C. Kinston, N.C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 











me)\ cabinets.125 packages 













BLACK CORE ROLL 

J White or manila, silky 

BLACK CORE 
AApr 


in texture, in either 
2000, 3000, or 4000 
sheetrolls. Threesizes: 
4'2 x 432, 412 x 43,, 
432 x5. (See left) 










VICTORIA DOUBLE FOLD 


White, manila or full 
bleached. 800 inter- 
folded sheets per pack- 
age, dispensed two 
sheets at atime from 











per carton. 3 sizes: 4x 
534, 4% x 534, and 
5 x 534. (See right) 







Let Us Send You Samples 


f fora TOILET TISSUES 


VICTORIA PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
Founded 1880 


FULTON, > NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 
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